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THE WAYFARER 


B&B The latest is that Youth 
Argosy, Inc. takes this summer 


scores of “approved persons” 
around the world by DC-4 
planes, two months, twenty- 


eight stops, for something this 
side of $1500. This I confess is 
something new in_ wayfaring. 
Gone are the days when you E> £ “> 
had to sign on as mess boy, or 
other days when a passport and saxophone were all you 
needed, or still other days when Marine Jumper or Marine 
Tiger packed you in like marinated herring! Now it’s folksongs 
above the clouds, to greet in their own tongue the welcoming 
youth at the next stop, with young people disgorged like 
Jonah on many a foreign strand from the ventral recesses of 
an air-leviathan. Youth argonauts, we wish you ceilings un- 
limited, fair winds, and a minimum of forced landings behind 
the Iron Curtain. 
B& World Student Service Fund plans four or more European 
‘study tours” also this summer—each group studying a theme 
consonant with the country it visits: “local government” in 
Britain, “schools of painting” in Italy, “Scandinavian democ- 
racy” in Denmark-Finland, and “‘post-war economics” in France- 
Switzerland. 14 Americans, 6 host-country students, will make 
up each contingent. We could wish every junketing congress- 
man could also fall into the hands of thorough-going Muriel 
Jacobson, WSSF reconstruction secretary who plans all these 
intelligent treks-with-tracts. 
& Now Dwight Hall, ivy-clad Y at Yale, reclaims an Eli who's 
formed and fed a remarkable SCA down at Princeton: Burt 
McLean will head the work at Yale starting in September. 

. Student Christian deference sagged as able Skefhiington 
Lodge (no fraternal order, but a fraternal British socialist 
M.P.) defended state medical care at a gracious little session 
the YW called at “600”: indignant American sophomore 
capitalists insisted the plan won’t work. .. . One of Fern Bab- 
cock’s famous tea-for-ten afternoons honored Olav Brennhovd, 
the stout Norse pastor and war prisoner who runs an amazing 
interdenominational student house in Gottingen—and now 
seeks support and American year-long student boarders for 
it. . . . Saying goodbye at “347” to Eddie Carroll, deft and 
alert Student YM program secretary, is lightened by news that 
he now goes to be himself a student in Columbia’s graduate 
school. 
... The homecoming of Bill Ellis, convalescent still after his 
stint as International Union of Students rebel at Prague, and 
as genial lung patient in Switzerland, brings back a choice 
spirit to our student midst. . . . We laud the American Civil 
Liberties Union for its constant and impartial job of defend- 
ing freedom—and hope ACLU waters aren’t being muddied by 
the Party-line group, the Civil Rights Congress, which is a 
horse of a distinctly diverse hue. . . . Speaking of liberalism 
takes us to the Fellowship of Reconciliation’s interracial work- 
shop all July in Washington: a prophetic set-up led by George 
Houser. . . . Then speaking of Washington leads to chortling 
repetition of the letter to Time: “Quick, papa, get the chil- 
dren out of the living-room. The President’s going to speak!” 
B& Shall we “pray for the Student Christian Movement?” 
Margueritte Harmon Bro declares (in More Than We Are) 
that “praying for an institution in toto is as difficult as to vis- 
ualize or to love an institution in toto. ‘God bless the United 
Nations’ is an act of good will but a prayer which holds up 
the members of the organization one by one probably achieves 
more than a lot of blanket bless-you’s.”” There are a lot of 
campus secretaries and chaplains and directors who need what 
only students, sharing their program, know how to give: 
thoughtful, pointed intercession about programs and persons. 
mB Many a campus-weary undergraduate will be heading off 
for camp, cottage, or caravan to “find himself’’ or herself this 
month. Probably the most direct way to do that is to pay 
specific attention to both faith and friendship: in Ernest 
Crosby's words, 

No one could tell me where my soul might be; 
I searched for God, and He eluded me; 


I sought my brother out, and found all three. 
—J.O.N. 
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WILEY H. CRITZ, is the hard hitting YM executive at U of 
Mississippi, graduate of Millsaps, Union, and Navy chaplaincy, 
Oberlin College, where they are the respective Y secretaries, is where 
ELIZABETH BLAKESLEY and ROBERT RANKIN develop their 
excellent ideas. Last year EDWARD and KANA NESTINGEN 
worked with students in the Metropolitan SCA in New York, and 
now Ed handles expertly the student YMCA program at Wash- 
ington U in St. Louis. RUTH ISABEL SEABURY, perspicuous 
wanderer for the Congregational Mission Board, soon returns from 
her year-long Japan sojourn. The SCM in Canada has headquarters 
in ‘Toronto where quiet, tireless GERALD M. HUTCHINSON is 
its executive secretary. R. FREDERICK WEST is chaplain of Wa- 
bash College in Indiana. A good Wesleyan, WILLIAM R. CANNON 
teaches church history at Candler School of Theology, Emroy U in 
Georgia. One of the wittiest, wisest, and most barefooted NICC co- 
chairman in history is FRED H. COOTS, JR., now a student at 
Union in New York. As chairman of the United Student Christian 
Council WILLIAM STRINGFELLOW still finds it possible to at- 
tend Bates College, and prepare for law school. At Ohio State in 
Columbus, CECIL A. THOMAS is Y secretary. HIEL D. BOLL- 
INGER is one of the three alert top-secretaries of the Methodist 
Student Movement. 
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Cottece students on the whole are 
“indifferent” to religion. To arrive 
at that judgment, look at some tests. 


“Faith frankly leaves us cold” 


ONE: students are illiterate con- 
cerning both the Source of their re- 
ligion and the content of their faith. 
In other words they are biblically 
and theologically illiterate. Now 
this would not be so serious were 
they concerned to learn more in 
these areas. I have no indication that 
they are in any significant numbers. 
When we in the Y advertised a Bible 
Seminar on the first page of the 
Mississippian, only three persons 
showed up. One was the chairman, 
who had to come; another was a 
faculty person for whom the group 
was not intended and the other was 
—glorious to behold—a student! 

Two: another test is whether they 
approach any of the serious decisions 
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Most Students Don’t Care 


of life with a concern for divine 
guidance and help. My general im- 
pression is that they do not. The 
choice of a life work is considered 
in secular terms entirely; marriage 
is considered to be a “divine” ar- 
rangement but only by the profaniza- 
tion of the word “divine.” Couples 
feel they were made for each other 
with no recognition that they are re- 
quired to make a marriage. Fidelity 
is the missing word in their approach 
to marriage. 

THREF: when one uses the test of 
personal witness and evangelism, it 
is clear that students are indifferent 
to the deeper meaning of religion. 
The faith by its very nature must be 
told—and not merely by the proles- 
sional representatives of religion. But 
students hesitate to talk to their 
closest friends about the meaning of 
religion in their lives. Or take the 
test of tolerance. Religious Emphasis 


In student circles you find every attitude from 
deep attention to boredom about Christianity 


Whys and so-whats for such an 
attitude, by WILEY CRITZ 


Week so often heightens the prob- 
lem instead of bringing a solution. 
Students are characterized by an 
easy-going tolerance that is really the 
mark of indifference. As G. K. 
Chesterton once said: “They can 
afford to be tolerant because they 
do not believe anything very much.” 
FOUR: other tests indicate the same 
indifference. Many students nurture 
a private religious life that has no 
consequence for their practical de- 
cisions. They simply do not see that 
it has relevance to, for example, 
fraternity social life and campus 
politics. Other students are character- 
ized by a personal religion that has 
no sense of social responsibility. I 
maintain that such truncated or com- 
partmentalized religion indicates in- 
difference to the breadth and depth 
and height of profound religion. 
FIVE: the final and = conclusive 
test of the effectiveness of religion ts 
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the total quality of campus life. Here 
is the disturbing answer—strong 
enough to reply even to the full 
house at church Sunday morning. 
How far does religion penetrate into 
the dormitories; into fraternity and 
sorority life and athletic life? Cam- 
pus life generally does not indicate 
any real concern for the values and 
goals of religion. For the most part, 
their goals are personal popularity, 
success, prestige—based generally on 
superficial characteristics. 

It would be false, of course, to 
say that the picture drawn here tells 
the whole story. There is a saving 
minority of students who stand 
against the whole drift of campus 
life on the basis of a genuine re- 
ligious orientation and concern. You 
know such students. Thank God for 
them. 


Whence this boredom with religion? 


Now to point out some causes of 
this indifference: it would be un- 
scientific to attempt to deal with re- 
sults without understanding causes: 

Secularism comes first: “a view 
of life that limits itself not to the 
material in exclusion of the spiritual, 
but to the human here and now, in 
exclusion of man’s relation to God 
here and hereafter.” This practical 
exclusion of God from human think- 
ing and living is at the root of the 
world’s travail today. Such an at- 
titude associates well with a formal 
expression of religion: it does not 
deny God; but it fails to bring any 
awareness of responsibility to God 
into thought and action as_ indi- 
viduals and members of society. 
Such a view does more than any- 
thing else to blight our heritage of 
Christian culture. It is amazing to 
what extent Christian diagnosis of 
our predicament today revolves 
around this central concept of secu- 
larism. You will recognize that it 
includes materialism but be- 
yond it to root in a peculiar appre- 
hension of existence. It is a one- 
dimensional apprehension of ex- 
istence. Scholars trace its roots to 
the beginning of the Renaissance 
and the profound cultural changes 
that resulted from that experience. 
We are now observing the results 
of four hundred years of dissipating 
the religious energies of Western 
civilization. He indeed would be 
optimistic who felt that a mass re- 


newal of such energies could come 
in our generation even with the help 
of the atom bomb. 

Along with secularism and on a 
lower scale is the attitude that seeks 
the meaning of life in sensual 
pursuits. This is pure paganism— 
which also for some reason goes 
hand-in-hand with a formal accept- 
ance of religion. It characterizes a 
great number of college students— 
the “‘grill-hounds” as we call them. 
When one makes allowance for a 
natural exuberance of  youthtul 
vitality and the post-war desire tor 
fun, the campus balance still shows 
an excessive concern with the sensual 
appetites, sufhcient, think, to 
justify Sorokin’s characterization of 
ours as a “‘sensate culture.” 

Related to this is a serious factor 
inherent in the character of youth 
itself, wnmaturity. Are students 
prepared at this stage of their de- 
velopment, regardless of what in- 
fluences may play upon them, to 
embrace a profound Christian faith? 
Emil Brunner, distinguished 
European theologian in the Re- 
formed tradition, does not think so. 
His remarks are worth quoting be- 
cause they seem to me to provide a 
healthy antidote to much of our 
thinking about youth and their so- 
called “inherent idealism.” Dr. 
Brunner says: “Che youth of this 
generation are similar to the youth 
of every generation. If we are real- 
istic, we must admit that as a rule 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ has never 
been very popular with youth. 
Youth, as you know, is seltf-asserting, 
not willing to hear of obedience, of 
self-denial, of sacrifice. Youth wants 
enjoyment. Youth is in love with it- 
self, with this visible world. Youth 
has been glorified and the older 
generation has been ridiculed. This 
has made the task of evangelizing 
youth more difhcult than ever be- 
fore.”’ 


To point, briefly 

How approach this indifference, 
however it is expressed and caused? 

Some campus Christian groups 
limit their appeal, deliberately, to 
those few students who manifest re- 
ligious interest and concern—olten 
a small esoteric group on the periph- 
ery of campus life, with no real 
intercourse in the mass of student 
lite and activity. These students 


What do they believe? Where 
are they going? 


sometimes become self-consciously 
“religious” and easily develop a 
martyr-complex, bothered that they 
appear “queer.” The difficulty is that 
they may actually use religion as a 
delense for their lack of personality 
development, and selt-righteously 
lose all opportunity to influence the 
larger Campus society. 

But other campus programs let go 
this select few, to water down and 
popularize religion so that it will ap- 
peal to the masses. “To adopt this 
course is to succumb to defeatism 
and follow the gospel of expediency. 
I am always a little bothered by the 
fact that we have to feed students 
when thev come to meetings: as a 
part of a natural fellowship, it’s 
sound, but when used as bait it 1s 
blasphemy. One of the perennial 
enemies of the faith is cheap popu- 
larity. 

Qt course neither the small ap- 
proach nor the over-extended one is 
right—or customary. Rather, we 
work with both groups—cultivating 
that intense faith which motivates 
the small group, while influencing 
by other more indirect ways the 
larger mass of the indifferent. In- 
deed, every Christian movement 
uses the first group in the service of 
the second. Let us glance at ways of 
doing this. 
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The smaller group may find how 
to show students the meaning of 
Christianity in terms of campus life 
—the most difthcult task in this 
strategy of evangelism. Much tradi- 
tional Christian’ terminology 
meaningless to students today or it 
carries a distorted meaning in the 
minds of some. At the same time, 
students desperately need some prin- 
ciple otf correlation and unification 
to bring order into the mass of un- 
related facts and realms of meaning 
they contront in obtaining a college 
education. Disturbing among results 
of a campus poll was that the least 
popular type of question tor nearly 
every type of student polled was “re- 
ligion and the use of money’ —when 
money is the very sime qua non ot 
our culture, the symbol of its driving 
power and character. You will recog- 
nize the divorce in our thinking im- 
mediately: what bearing religion 
has upon our use of money does not 
appear very interesting, but money 
is the determining influence in ou 
society. Indeed, if religion is going 
to make any significant impact upon 
our world it ought to begin with 
our use of money. Here a small, in- 
formed dedicated group can study 
and represent and declare the rele- 
vance of religion to lite. 


BELIEVE TO BELONG 


Steven Christian groups have 
made a positive difference in the 
lives of students and on college 
campuses when they have been com- 
posed of a team of young men and 
women going some place. When 
they are haphazard, indefinite col- 
lections of individuals going in all 
directions at once, their effect is 
limited. “Today we can’t afford the 
luxury of ineffectiveness: we need 
student groups which are cohesive, 
persuasive, pointed. They need a 
program and purpose recognizably 
derived from the teachings and 
spirit of Jesus. 

Thus a membership requirement 
is primary. It cannot and should 
not be creedal, but it must require 
from the member an overt act of 
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This process of reaching the cam- 
pus where it lives extends further: 
don't expect students to come to 
church always, but go to them, even 
in the remote areas of campus life. 
Here the small group often provides 
entré, if not always leadership. 
Dormitory and fraternity discussions 
for a month in the early tall and a 
month in the spring take the idea 
into places where students live, 
where they can be natural and let 
their hair down. 

Surely, too, the committed small 
group—among students and faculty 
—can move tor regular, systematic 
and respectable instruction re- 
ligion in the University curriculum. 
There are difficulties in this area, 
but the tact that this has been 
achieved in more than 28 state unt- 
versities and colleges warrants seri- 
ous consideration. ‘The impression 
inevitably arises in the minds of stu- 
dents when it 1s left out, that it must 
not be important. Serious damage 1s 
done to students who fail to mature 
religiously because of the lack of 
opportunity for study. ‘The situation 
also imposes an impossible burden 
upon the ministers who must work 
extra-curricular-wise to remedy some 
of the worst results of this omission. 
Even teaching of religion cannot 


overcome, however, the general re- 
ligious attitudes of the faculty: this 
is crucial, even in the curriculum. 
lhe small group, growing, can bring 
about real change here. 

One further element in_ good 
evangelism is the necessity that our 
committed nuclei and leaders ap- 
proach the task with a genuine sense 
of unity. Religious fractionalism is 
contusing and disturbing to many 
students. 

Finally, the University itself must 


be decentralized into actual com- 


passable units where students teel 
a togetherness of life in the group. 
The small, consciously orientated 
and committed circle of students 1s 
the cutting edge of any effective re- 


‘ligious program—"‘fellowship of the 


concerned,” “cell group,” or what- 
ever it is called. This is the “team” 
which does the work. 

Above and beyond even this, how- 
ever, is the evident fact that the 
content of the faith itself, realized 
acutely in fellowship, is the saving 
force. That sounds trite. But we 
reach students on our campus only 
as we contront them with the urgent 
needs of the time in which we live 
and the saving power of the Gospel. 
They listen, when they hear the 
word that heals. 


Writing on Oberlin’s campus, ELIZABETH BLAKESLEY and 
BOB RANKIN insist a campus group should be different 


interest in the program or an ex- 
plicit agreement with its Christian 
purpose—preterably both. 

Such a device to unify and sharpen 
the group is important not only to 
the campus community but to stu- 
dent members themselves. ‘They 
then feel they belong to a known 
group upon which they can depend; 
that they belong because they be- 
lieve in its purpose and are willing 
to invest their energies in working 
out that purpose. 

By contrast, automatic member- 
ship handed to a student by virtue 
of his registration in college has as 
little distinction and meaning as 
membership in the human race. It 
cuts down any possibility of a known 
purposeful fellowship. With it a 


membership card is like a birth cer- 
tificate. It certifies that someone is on 
hand, but that’s about all. 

Considering the nature of con- 
temporary college life on the one 
hand and the mission of the Student 
Christian Association on the other, 
we can see how distinctly the CA 
does stand. It is different. If it is 
not separate in some crucial respects 
by its distinctive mission, it loses its 
infectiousness, its leavening power. 
The degree and quality of its dis- 
tinctiveness will vary with = each 
group, depending upon what is re- 
ligiously real to its membership and 
what is possible for them to do with- 
out creating an unhealthy dissocia- 
tion from others in the college com- 
munity. 
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Yet the CA must avoid exclusive- 
ness like the plague. It must never 
become in its own estimate ‘The 
Congregation of the Righteous.” It 
ought never to suggest that all those 
within are right, all those without, 
wrong. Furthermore the fellowship 
must be forever open—wide open— 
to all students, inviting them to join 
this different group, joining with the 
expectancy, the anticipation of its 
differentness. The student’s decision 
to become a member then becomes 
dependent on his ability, present or 
anticipated, to share in that purpose 
and program. The decision is his, not 
that of the SCA. If he feels himself 
a part of the fellowship, he is part 
of it. 


How Enlist Members? 

If we are dedicated and smart, we 
can aggressively describe and demon- 
strate the CA program and purpose 
so as to evoke and maintain student 
interest. Although the heaviest 
weight for this responsibility falls on 
the Membership Committee, these 
methods of description and demon- 
stration are the business of the 
whole group. 

First, consider the signing-up 
process itself. The stature of an or- 
ganization is shown to the public 
most often in seemingly small wavs. 
Besides, there is a sacred quality to 
work expertly and thoroughly done 
which matches the religious concern 
for individual personality. 

1. Have a membership campaign. 
This can make an impact which 


leaves a lasting impression. If stu- 


dents are reporting, “They said only 
Christians could join!”, or “Oh, 
everyone's a member: you don’t 
have to believe anything to join!” 
vou can be pretty sure you've failed 
to embrace an emphasis that truly 
represents the SCA at its vigorous, 
effective best. But have a_ special 
time for sign-ups. 

2. Be shrewd about mechanics of 
membership. These seem simple, 
but there are proved examples of 
strategy and good procedure. Is 
sign-up the first dav of school best, 
or a time two weeks later? Should 
registration on your campus be in a 
public booth or at group head- 
quarters? Have you perfected the re- 
cord system so that at elections there 
will be no mistakes, unfairness or 
misunderstanding? 


3. Really prepare students for 
membership. [his ranges in practice 
from the simple question, “Do you 
want to join?” to interest-finders, or 
interviews with cabinet members and 
executive secretaries. 


4- Be sure to tollow up. ‘Two 
schools of thought appear here: One 
says that if this new member is en- 
thusiastic enough and the program 
appealing enough, he_ will just 
naturally find his way around. The 
other says, “Keep in touch with him. 
You have to see him more than once 
to get him woven into the life of 
the group.” “I signed up for a com- 
mittee but no one ever called me” are 
words every member of a member- 
ship committee should be required 
to write 100 times in his own blood 
before he takes the job. Morris Gray 
put it this way in the March Jnter- 
collegian: “A sure way to sicken 
your program unto death is to fail 
to follow through.” 


What Program This Year? 


Program has a complex aim: to 
be at once broad and deep, to be in- 
clusive yet incisive, to serve the many 
and yet preserve the core. 

First, it is out of the needs of stu- 
dents on your verv campus that the 
best program comes. What will con- 
tribute to more complete, more 
wholesome, richer lives? What does 
the world need to have done by 
vigorous, intelligent college men and 
women compelled by the insights of 
the Christian faith? Answers to these 
two questions will probably lead to 
long lists. In cutting these down to 
size, all Christian groups may find 
deeply useful such student-deter- 
mined statements as the Actions of 
the Assembly and of NICC, and the 
more concise Circle of Faith and 
Action. Any such helps are not to be 
swallowed whole, nor made into 
vour program without your seeing 
a need for them in vour unique 
situation. But: if ever you have to 
choose between depth and breadth, 
choose depth! 

Theoretically, program _ serves 
many levels of experience, using all 
kinds of devices, appealing to the 
many facets of our personalities. 
Race relations, for example, can be 
served by discussion, legislation, 
worship, work projects, personal 
friendships. But practically, we must 


be realistic about students’ time. If 


he has time to give to only one part of 
the SCA, let that part be as rounded 
and balanced as possible. Vhus it is 
not impossible that mere service on 
an ofhce committee should lead to 
knowledge of the movement, ap. 
preciation of its program, commit. 
ment to its purpose, and sharing its 
tellowship. 


Is it a Family? 

Membership has great meaning 
when it opens the way to real fel- 
lowship—intormal, friendly, prayer- 
ful, natural. It can mean belonging to 
a koinonia, the early Christian's ex- 
pression for a dynamic relationship 
of persons of the same spirit—those 
present, with those separated by dis- 
tance or time. 

The student who through purpose. 
ful membership feels and appreciates 
that reality of the SCA 1s able to 
reach into the lives of fellow. stu- 
dents on campus, and share them. 
He can do it because he has enjoyed 
their comradeship, worked — hard 
with them, and worshiped with 
them. 

More, through intercollegiate con- 
ferences and sCm publications, he 
can become one with countless stu- 
dents trom other schools at home 
and abroad. He knows them and is 
strengthened by them because they 
are confronted with the same prob- 
lems and share the same high hopes 
and the same faith. He is by the same 
token able to know great Christian 
leaders, past and present. He feels 
himself one of the great procession 
of men and women who as students 
and leaders have contributed to the 
quality and force of the movement. 

Such a crowning meaning of 
“membership,” as a result of any or 
all of these experiences, enriches any 
student’s relationship with God. 
Through the various facets of life 
within the movement, through its 
purpose, fellowship, activity, and 
service, its history and its global 
dimensions, the student can_ find 
himself drawn to the supreme values 
in life. He can find that God is using 
him and the sCm as instruments ol 
His spirit. When this sense of the 
divine is disclosed to the student the 
full meaning of “membership” 1s 
discovered: participation in a com- 
pelling fellowship of men and women 
dominated by the presence of God. 
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C errainy I admire the courage of 
President Yuasa and all his staff of 
deans here at Doshisha, the oldest 
and largest (10,000) Christian col- 
lege in Japan. Conditions just now 
are difficult for any school. 52% otf 
Japan's college students are in 
private universities though there is 
a complete series of government 
universities heavily subsidized and 
covering every part of Japan, but 
able to limit their enrollment 
sharply. Kyoto Government Uni- 
versity for example, has only six 
students per faculty member. A stu- 
dent once in, pays today only 1880 
ven a year (while Doshisha must 
charge five times as much). ‘The 
government university receives from 
taxation of the people twelve times 
as much per student as any private 
college or university can. 

The President of the Parents’ As- 
sociation, Whom I interviewed, is not 
a Christian himself but is keenly in- 
terested in the kind of training 
Doshisha stands for. Recently he said 
to me, “ There are three reasons why 
parents like me want so much to 
send their children to Doshisha that 
they will sacrifice everything to do 
so.” (1) “We want them to be edu- 
cated in the spirit and character that 
leaders there have stood for.”” (2) 
“We like the bright atmosphere (1) 
of Doshisha.” Dr. Yuasa says he 
means the informality, the demo- 
cratic freedom, the laugther and fun 
and singing for which the college 
is famous. (3) “Some of us are still 
old-fashioned Japanese parents, and 
we like to have our daughters in a 
girls’ school while others like to try 
the new ways: Doshisha has both 
girls’ school and co-ed schools. 

Indeed, we have a reputation for 
being a school that: tries new ways 
but does them carefully and well. 
So this is our second year of co-ed 
junior high and we are to start co- 
education this year in the high 
school. We also have the first college 
catalogue in all Japan and are hop- 
ing to make it a real one this year. 
Otis Cary, Amherst College repre. 
sentative at Doshisha, has recently 
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hristian Campus, Kyoto Style 


been elected the first Registrar in 
Japan and the papers made much ol 
it. We hope it is a first step in getting 
a departmental system of admissions, 
which is badly needed. 

We have voted to deepen, broaden 
and emphasize the religious life of 
Doshisha and for that have chosen 
a “Council on Religious Life of the 
Campus” under the leadership of 
our new Dean ot Theological 
School, Dean Oshimo. The adventure 
for which he has made me responsi- 
ble is a series of “Coffee Hours on 
Religion” copied from Ames, Iowa 
and Bowling Green, etc., etc. Very 
successtul so far. Good attendance 
(175) and splendid first attempt at 
informal discussion! “Please do it 
again and often” said three dormitory 
boys to me in English! First topic 
was on “Science and Religion.” Be- 
yond this, we are still thrashing out 
on campus problems of chapel, Uni- 
versity Church, compulsory Bible 
classes—all inherited and with some 
rebellion in evidence on the part of 
students today, even as in America. 

Perhaps the most significant of our 
new ideas is that launched by the 
Law Department, the “Doshisha 
Consultation Bureau” a service to 
the community. Here selected “ex- 


By RUTH ISABEL SEABURY 


perts” or counselors from sociology, 
economics, home economics, religion 
and psychology as well as law are 
made available free to people in 
need of help and advice. They have 
helped on legal injustices, civil 
liberties, taxation problems, marriage 
and family, child delinquency and 
all sorts of “minor” difficulties. 
Communists, too, have a Problem 
Service here in Kyoto but theirs ts 
wholly legal and economic. Our Pro- 
fessor Ban of the Law School be. 
lieves that often the problems go 
much deeper, a claim which is 
proving true. 

Ihere are lots of sideshows that 
I should mention. We had a party 
given by the missionaries for the 
occupation people here who might 
help interpret missions back home. 
I spoke at a meeting of the Japanese 
Association of College Women. As 
“Associate Missionary” of the Amer- 
ican (Congregational) Board, serv- 
ing as educational counselor to the 
President at Doshisha, being 
stretched by the biggest opportunity 
I fancy I have ever faced. I shall hate 
to leave it and those with whom I've 
enjoved working. Yet it will be good 
to tell you all about them, face to 


lace. 


Wisconsin? Tennessee? No, Doshisha, holding a track meet 
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“Torch of Service” ceremony (University of Tennessee) annually reminds seniors that Commencement is just that 


Tools to Crack 
the World 


By GEORGE C. BARBER 


Ar graduation, some seniors this 
season take with them certain tools 
which can have been contributed 
only by the student Christian move- 
ment on his campus. For in discus- 
sion groups, intercollegiate meet- 
ings, and local and regional con- 
ferences each member has learned 
by experience the application of 
Christian thinking everyday 
problems. 

First, he or she will know some- 
thing about leadership. College edu- 
cation will have made him sensitive 
to problems, and Christian group 
work will have shown him answers 
—in leadership for all areas of life. 
Thus, if he has really participated 
in his SCM, he will take a definite 
stand for or against the important 
issues affecting him, his family and 
associates. He has learned how to 
gather the facts which will allow 
him to take a constructive Christian 
stand on current subjects of debate. 
He has learned also that to get these 
facts he will have to apply con- 
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siderable effort. Often he will find 
that the pressures applied to news- 
papers and radio by advertisers will 
cause him to search elsewhere to get 
both sides of the question. He will 
have to go to more than one maga- 
zine to read articles which really ex- 
plore both extremes of the issues in 
question. As a result, he will often 
find himself involved in matters of 
great controversy. The Christian 
viewpoint on such questions as 
civil liberties for radicals and _ re- 
actionaries alike and equal rights for 
minority groups who suffer from 
economic or racial discrimination 
may not be the popular point of 
view and to pursue it may require 
more than an average fortitude. 
His campus Christian experience 
will also have shown him that to 
have an established stand on impor- 
tant issues involves action of some 
kind also. In simplest form, this will 
consist of his making his convictions 
known to associates and informing 
them of the pro and con facts which 
lead him to his convictions. Beyond 
that, he will probably participate in 
organizations which themselves in- 
fluence the development of com- 
munity, national and international 
relations—a union, the Parent Teach- 
ers Association, groups dealing with 


religious education the public 
schools, the Sunday school, the 
church, groups providing participa- 
tion by everyone in government, the 
World Federalists or a similar group 
—and certainly the local YMCA, or 
even a campus or regional student 
YMCA. 

If his campus SCM has trained 
him right, he will know that progres- 
sive agencies must have money to 
maintain their programs and em- 
ploy well-trained staff people. Did 
he not discover this when—for ex- 
ample—during his senior year he was 
chairman of the World Student 
Service Fund drive? Or did he not 
realize how the Christian group on 
campus carried on a much more 
effective program after they employed 
a full-time secretary? 

If this graduating senior has 
learned real lessons from his campus 
group of Christians, these will mature 
and his effectiveness as a Christian 
layman will grow. His convictions in 
an ordinary neighborhood will not 
always be conventional or even ac- 
ceptable to many around him. But, 
if he takes his SCM with him into 
life, he will become known as one 
who with well-founded reasons 1s 
seeking to apply Christianity to every 
human problem. 
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Down to 


Cases ~ 
By ED and KANA NESTINGEN 


[y's said that people fall into three 
categories. Sixty percent are the 
“driven” —they are at the mercy of 
their own emotions and compulsions 
and blindly tollow their own = im- 
pulses or those of the crowd. Thirty- 
five percent are the “led,” who choose 
their leaders but do not themselves 
lead. Five percent are committed 
and are looked to for leadership— 
these are the leaders the SCM has 
produced. ‘They continue to lead in 
the cause of Christ and of the 
brotherhood of man. In them the 
SCM lives on. Look at some ex- 
amples whom we, as SCM alumni, 
know personally: 

When we saw Bill and Karen at 
the Estes Park Conference last sum- 
mer we knew in five minutes, not 
only that we were all still in the 
SCM, but that the movement had 
erown in ways impossible in our own 
prewar campus days. In their college 
Christian group they had learned “to 
edit a weekly paper, help in_pro- 
erams, lead devotions and even 
preach sermons’’— that 1s, “to ex- 
amine the implications of Jesus’ 
gospel for daily living and for our 
social order” without the “inhibi- 
tions of the class room.” 

Now a prolessor of economics, Bill, 
whether in class or faculty meetings, 
co-op housing project, or student 
discussion, earnestly tackles economic 
problems in terms of human relation- 
ships—because he learned to do so 
as an undergraduate. 

Another couple live with their 
four husky young sons on a 200-acre 
Wisconsin cooperative farm which 
has become a rural center both for 
nearby city dwellers and for the 
neighbors. Student conferences, 
neighborhood discussions and eve- 
nings of folk dancing in the haymow 
are complemented by new ways to 
renew worn-out soil or select the best 
seed corn. 

“What first started you in this 
direction?” we wanted to know. 

“Under the inspiring leadership 
of my student Christian fellowship,” 


Jim said, “I acquired ethical stand- 


ards and gained a sense of direction 
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that has stood me in good stead 
ever since. It was unquestionably 
the most influential experience in 
forming my philosophy of lite.” 

About torty miles away is another 
farm. Here a vigorous Christian 
larm wite is trying to actualize con- 
vicuons which began under- 
graduate days. She is quite isolated 
from others who share her convic- 
tions and so has written us frequently 
over the years of her hopes and 
struggles. “Lhe wondertul zeal and 
integrity of the Christian leadership 
I had in college,” she wrote once, 
“inspired me to go out to do some- 
thing about it and no time wasted. 
But I’m a tarmer’s wite. I say ‘but’ 
because a rural area simply does not 
respond to speed, or to new ideas or 
people who think they have the 
answer. It's beginning to look like a 
lifetime job in the face of bingo- 
playing mothers’ clubs; inade- 
quate rural school curriculum; a 
four tavern town with no recrea- 
tional facilities for young or old; ju- 
venile delinquency and a none-ol-our- 
business attitude by the churches.” 

“T thought of labor problems as 
a purely academic subject,” Joan said, 
“until I joined the Student-Indus- 
trial project in our region. Then 
the labor movement came alive for 
me through bull sessions and recrea- 
tion with workers from the textile 
and paper mills. I began to think of 
wages, hours, discrimination, hous- 
ing and unions not as abstractions 
but in terms of human beings. My 
experience with the Student Chris- 
tian Association helped me_ to 
branch out from the narrow. back- 
eround of my growing-up years. . 
As a member of a government work- 
ers’ union | served on the grievance 
committee, lobbied before the state 
legislature, and was an elected officer 
of the local.” 

Long, expensive training for med1- 
cine can easily lead doctors to think 
more of economic returns than hu- 
man needs. Hank had carried some 
of his SCA experiences into the small 


“Y" group at the medical college. 
Now, as he passed through St. Tom's 
recently he said, “Doctors (and medi- 
cal students) must learn to think in 
terms of the community and to de- 
velop a sense of social responsibility. 
I first began to be aware of this in 
my undergraduate SCA days. The 
needs of the large numbers of people 
who cannot afford adequate medical 
attention must be met.” He has a 
strong sense of “vocation,” the 
original meaning of the word—as a 
“lite calling.” 

These and the lives of thousands 
of similar SCM graduates are “un- 
finished stories.” ‘The SCM has not 
become a part of the past but lives 
on more strongly than ever. Why? 

One reason is that they were part 
of student Christian program 
focused on real life problems of both 
college community and world com- 
munity. Their Christianity was not 
and is not an armchair, speculative 
matter, but alive to human needs. 
These people are giving their lives 
to something greater than them- 
selves. Brother rather than self, serv- 
ice rather than wealth are choices 
we all face—choices we start making 
in college. 

Yet, all were people who took 
study seriously—and thus developed 
their talents and skills to the point 
where they can significantly contri- 
bute to and influence society. ‘They 
realized that good intentions and 
pious convictions are not enough. 
Thoroughly trained and competent 
Christians are needed to deal with 
the complex social, political, psy- 
chological and economic problems 
of the world. 

Finally, all had the practical ex- 
perience gained in committee work 
and of getting the job done in their 
campus Christian group. ‘They 
learned how to work with people— 
how to develop functioning demo- 
cratic committees—how chair 
meetings—and how other people 
need to be and can be inspired to be 
concerned with the needs of others. 
They learned in college how deter- 
mined, informed Christian faith can 
really overcome all the obstacles and 
frustrations of life in the world. For 
them, the SCM changed their whole 
life careers. 

NOTE: Names of persons, where used in 
this article, are fictitious, but the expert. 
ences reported are true to life. 
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Prep School Movement 
since 1915 


In conjunction with the North- 
field Conference for college students 
in 1915—the historic old event 
founded by Dwight Moody decades 
before—there was a side-conference 
for prep school boys, led by Dr. 
David R. Porter. Soon there were 
fifty schools—and at the _ present 
time there are over four hundred, 
from Maine to California, repre- 
sented in the National Preparatory 
School Movement. 

-To be sure, there is probably more 

adult initiative in this Movement 
than in that among college under- 
graduates. The work has become al- 
most completely autonomous in 
financial matters, largely supported 
by interested schools and individuals. 
One of its chief aims is to promote, 
administration-wise, the setting up 
of adequate religion courses on the 
various campuses, boarding- 
schools and day-schools. Many schools 
find religious life best encouraged 
through the chapel or worship 
services. In some, the objective is 
realized through a voluntary group, 
sometimes called a YMCA or YWCA 
but more frequently by some name 
related to the school organization. 
The National Preparatory School 
Committee has, throughout its his- 
tory, believed it important to work 
by all these various means to the end 
that the religious life of the young 
people in independent schools may 
be enriched. 

How about conferences? Like the 
college student movement, this pro- 
gram has regional annual confer- 
ences. It promotes and gives help in 
four of them—in New England, 
Northfield; in Middle Atlantic, Buck 
Hill Falls; in’ Virginia, Natural 
Bridge; in the Middle West, Chicago. 
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Soon there is to be a California an- 
nual conference set-up. The Com- 
mittee also looks with a friendly eve 
at conferences for the same group, 
such as the summer Lake Forest 
Conference for girls, near Chicago, 
and the two Northfield League girls’ 
get-togethers at Erie and at North- 
held. 

More specifically than the college- 
age program, the Prep School Move- 
ment deals with faculty members, 
having held many a_ conference 
regionally for teachers. Three na- 
tional gatherings for them and for 
headmasters—each resulting in sig- 
nificant united steps forward in the 
whole field of religion in secondary 
schools—were held in 1932, 1938, 
and 1946. Among teachers, the 
Movement is also able to share ideas 
through publication of a Bulletin 
several times yearly, handing on 
sample curricula, program successes, 
and new types of social action 
tackled by schools. Two of the most 
frequently demanded of these Bul- 
letin issues have been those on re- 
ligion courses for prep schools, and 
on inclusion of Negro students. 

Paralleling the international stu- 
dent exchange process in colleges, the 
prep schools through this Committee 
have directly provided scholarships 
for youth from war-torn countries. 
Through cooperation with the In- 
stitute of International Education, 
and the American Field Service, this 
has resulted in bringing some 4o 
students to prep schools here this 
year. Similarly, the Movement has 
constantly emphasized the work of 
the World Student Service Fund (in 
many a WSSF campaign prep 
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Holderness School's hospitable doorway 


school campuses), and that of the 


American Friends Service Committee. 


All along, the National Prepara- 
tory School Committee, and _ the 
Prep School Movement it repre. 
sents and helps to guide, have felt 
very close to the college-age part of 
the whole movement of Christians. 
With its office at “347,”’ home of the 
Student YMCA, it has long been 
represented staff-wise on the Na. 
tional Intercollegiate Christian Coun- 
cil, and thus related to the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. These 
bonds have been more than merely 
nominal: these young people in in- 
dependent schools are part of the 
Student Christian Movement and 
they count on college students and 
leaders to share with them the sense 
of drive and of direction which are 
the greatness of that Movement. 
Count on the Prep School Move. 
ment to lift, from below, the mean- 
ingful Christian task in college and 
university by every means it can 
command. 

Robert C. Milbram 


Executive Secretary, National 
Preparatory School Committee 


Interseminary Movement 
since 1880 


In 1880 a student at Princeton 
‘Seminary, Robert Mateer, started 
with a group to publish an inter- 
seminary periodical, bringing to- 
gether that year in New York twenty- 
two students from twelve theological 
schools. ‘The convention this nucleus 
planned, at Rutgers, led 250 stu- 
dents from g2 seminaries to consti- 
tute the American Interseminary 
Missionary Alliance, which pointed 
toward the later formation, in 1886, 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. 
Members of this Alliance, swept with 
the concern which led to formation 
of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation in 1895, soon sought to 
join WSCF—finding that the most 
direct way was to become YMCA 
units and thus part of the _ Inter- 
collegiate YMCA, which the 
WSCF member-group in this country. 
As these changes provided the 
pattern, the interseminary YMCA 
groups grew apace: by 2,500 
students from 37 schools were active 
in it. Robert P. Wilder of Princeton, 
a Student Volunteer leader, had 
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heen its first traveling secretary, ap- 
pointed by the YMCA in 1808. S. 
Farle Taylor of Drew, then Arthur 
H. Ewing of Western Seminary in 
pittsburgh, Thornton B. Penfield, 
Harrison S. Elliott, Francis P. Mil- 
ler, Ernest C. Warrington, Gale Sea- 
man, Buell Gallagher (1930), Lucien 
Wilson, Hayes Beall, Roy Mce- 
Corkle (in 1936), Cyrus Pangborn, 
Robert S. Bilheimer—this has been 
the succession of executives of the 
Interseminary Movement (as it soon 
came to be known )through the years. 
Many of the most important “names” 
which have been identified with the 
international life of the Church 
during these decades have had some 
relation to the IM. 

The missionary concern with 
which the whole program began has 
been carried constantly along. But 
the ecumenical interest of the Move- 
ment came to focus in the succession 
of great conferences sponsored by the 


Movement. A four-day assembly of 


i130 students from the United States 
and Canada at Harvard in 1918 had 
as its theme, “Problems of The- 
ological Education Arising out of 
War.” In 1928 in relation to the big 
Indianapolis quadrennial conven- 
tion of the SVM, the Interseminary 
Movement held what has been re- 
garded as its first truly national con- 
ference, representing 66 theological 
schools. There the Movement divided 
into the same regional set-up as had 
long prevailed the Student 
YMCA, and _ pushed forward a 
mounting series of regional inter- 
seminary conferences. Although it 
had reported interseminary news 
from the beginning, the INTERCOL- 
LFGIAN now began an Interseminary 
Movement page. 


“Over-privileged” and “over- 
pious’ are terms which might 
occur, respectively, when prep 
schools and seminaries are men- 
tioned! But the fact is, that 
both the National Preparatory 
School Movement and the Inter- 
seminary Movement march right 
alongside our college Christian 
movement—and often mingle 
to merge ranks. Take a glance 
at both, as sketched here. 
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Union’s Tower (New York City) 


After the epoch-making world 
Church conlerences in 1937 at 
Edinburgh and Oxford, the Amert- 
can ecumenical committee looking 
forward to formation of the World 
Council of Churches took new in- 
terest in the Interseminary Move- 
ment as the means of spreading ecu- 
menicity in theological schools. ‘This 
new sponsor now shared support of 
the Movement with the YMCA. In 
1941 no fewer than 125 graduate 
schools of theology were taking part 
in regional IM activities. As World 
War II turned attention abroad, 
support of the World Student Serv- 
ice Fund, and enlistment efforts 
among military personnel for the 
ministry, became new interests of 
the Movement. 

Current life in the IM goes back 
to the large, well-prepared North 
American Interseminary  Confer- 
ence at Miami University, Ohio, in 
1947. A five-volume “Interseminary 
Series” of books led up to the oc- 
casion, and a thousand seminarians 
attended to consider “Man’s Dis- 
order and God's Design’’—the same 
theme as that to be treated the fol- 
lowing year at the Amsterdam as- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches. With field work de-cen- 
tralized by appointment of six re- 
gional Field Representatives, and 
with regional programs stepped-up 
in variety and intensity, the Inter- 
seminary Movement goes on_ this 
vear from strength to strength. The 
latest shift in its sponsorship has 
been symbolized by the moving of 
its office to the building of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches: World 
Council support for a_ distinctly 
American program was no _ longer 


available after Amsterdam, and a 
new relationship was worked out 
with the national ecumenical body. 
The independent Interseminary 
Committee itself is now made up of 
representatives of the Federal Coun- 
cil, the YMCA, and members chosen 
otherwise on the basis of ecumenical 
or student concern. 

Next Christmas-time, the second 
triennial North American __Inter- 
seminary Conterence, at Augustana 
College and Seminary in Rock Is- 
land, Illinois, will again bring to- 
gether 1000 seminarians and leaders. 
In its surging, ever-changing life and 
expression, the Interseminary Move- 
ment will there again demonstrate 
its historic and integral sharing of the 
whole emphasis of the Student 
Christian Movement at its best. 


Scholarships for Negro Students 

The National Scholarship Service and 
Fund tor Negro Students offers general 
orientation advice to qualified students 
seeking admission to interracial colleges. 
It also refers the qualified Negro stu- 
dent several thousand existing 
scholarships which are available to him. 

Although the Negroes comprise almost 
10 per cent of the population of the 


» 
United States, they number less than 

2 per cent of students enrolled in col- 


leges. Of the 1,695 tolleges and uni- 
versities in the United States, over 968 
will accept Negroes as students. About 
30,000 scholarships are offered each year 
—most of these being available to Negro 
students. ‘Seven college presidents, real- 
izing a need for informing more qualli- 
hed Negroes about the educational op- 
portunities open them, organized the 
National Scholarship Service and Fund 
lor Negro Students in 1947. Presidents 
of 158 colleges are members of the Ad- 
visory Board of this social welfare 
agency, which is supported by voluntary 
contributions. For additional informa- 
tion, write: National Scholarship Service 
and Fund for Negro Students, 31 West 
110th Street. New York 26, N. Y. 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers...” 


Two Texts, One Sermon 


Partly because the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation gathers on 
this continent in August (see p. 18), 
we are impelled to look at our own 
student movement as it takes its 
place among more than thirty other 
national student Christian move- 
ments. In this issue, with necessarily 
fragmented glances, we point at 
aspects of our situation in_ these 
somewhat divided United States. 

Two texts we still seek to harmo- 
nize in this complex, creaking move- 
ment machinery in America. One Is 
WOCF's historic motto, That all may 
be \one—the upthrust which keeps 
us yraying together and hoping for 
ciehek unity. But the other, which in 
our varied American situation we 
take with similar seriousness, de- 
clares that “Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty... .” 

May such glimpses as are given of 
united student Christian effort, in 
this issue, be helpful as we look at 
ourselves, and as our Student Chris- 
tian Movement here (through the 
United Student Christian Council) 
takes part in the colloquy at Whitby. 


Pacifism with a Hard Core 


A steadily mounting number olf 
students are being sentenced to 
federal prison for several-year terms 
for refusing to register for the draft— 
a formality they regard as cooperating 
with and condoning the military 
system. Why this “civil disobedience” 
when all a conscientious objector 
needs to do is register for a IV-E clas- 
sification to be freed from any draft 
service at all? 

In sentencing a student to a stiff 
prison term, one federal judge com- 
mented that registration is the key- 
stone of the whole military plan, so 
that refusal at this point is a drastic 
criticism of the power of the state to 
make war. This may be why an in- 
structor in Bluffton College (Ohio), 
Larry Gara, has been severely sen- 
tenced for merely telling a _ non- 
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registrant not to be swayed by fed- 
eral arguinents after his arrest. (See 
p. 28.) It may explain, too, why a 
non-registrant is given three years 
in prison for “mistaken idealism,” 
while the next court Case gets go 
davs for forgery and embezzlement. 

Is non-registration a deeply Chris- 
tian witness about war today? Rather 
than protesting harsh sentences for 
those who refuse the war process at 
the point of registration, we do well 
to protest instead the tragic and 
fatuous Selective Service Act which 
causes all this injustice. 


Peril of the Pigeonhole 
geonhol 

By now, more colleges have chap- 
lains than have Student Christian 
Association secretaries. Does this 
mean that administration is taking 
responsibility for campus religious 
life, which was once led by “volun- 
tary’ student groups? The same 
question may be asked as we look at 
the vastly increased number of de- 
nominational chaplains and founda- 
tion directors: is today’s trend toward 
institutionalizing what was once a 
free-flowing, largely student-initiated 
program on campus? 

Sometimes Christianity really 
placed in a safe deep-freeze when 
officials consign it neatly to fixed 
patterns under guidance of | safe 
personnel. (Not always!) Then too, 
Americans have erred at times in 
neglecting the second word of the 
general name, Student Christian 
Movement. Against both trends, let’s 
be intelligently sure we maintain— 
by student planning, prayer, and 
time-consuming leadership—the im- 
portance of that first word, Student. 


Breadth Abroad 


Millions in this student genera- 
tion saw large stretches of the globe 
through porthole, periscope, gun- 
turret, or the old barrier erected by 
war uniforms. Then the Oslo youth 
conference took hundreds abroad in 
1947. Amsterdam, Geneva, work 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand...” 


projects and committee meetings 
drew many more in 1948. This year 
la tourisme is in full swing: several 
thousand American students will in- 
fest Europe within the next two 
months. 

To do what? ‘To leave what im. 
pression? ‘To bring back what sort of 
intelligent or unintelligent impres- 
sions? 

There’s a vocation for the Chris. 
tian student traveler, demanding 
and exhilarating. Attitudes toward 
“natives,” black-markets, tradi- 
tional wild oats, spending, any sort 
of daily devotions, beggars, stewards, 
customs inspectors, Communists, 
churches—Christian students have 
different views about all these. 
Abroad you can give, as well as re- 
ceive, and you can bring back life- 
long, worthwhile impressions rather 
than trinkets and trivialities. 


Perspective trom a Tower 
p f T 

Since the last issue, your INTER- 
COLLEGIAN editorial board has had 
its 6-hour spring retreat, in the same 
stately 15th-story room in Riverside 
Church tower where the United 
Student Christian Council came 
alive several years ago. We_ had 
silence and prayer, looked hard at 
dozens of recommendations from 
readers, and on the basis of what 
they requested, mapped the broad 
outline of next year’s emphases. 

“More articles on the Christian 
faith,” “more program helps,” “more 
worship material,” “more news of 
students abroad’’—we again had in 
hand interesting evidence of what 
campus groups really need. Surveys 
over several years show that student 
Christian needs are pretty steady: 
helps in facing faith intellectually, 
praying better, tackling evil on cam- 
pus or planet, keeping programs 
fresh, knowing our Bible—these are 
student hungers much like those 66 
years ago when this journal began. 
May our retreat result, as it always 
can, in Christian advance. 
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For quiet summer reading—consider spiritual riches 
in two more of our “Christian classics revisited” 


Augustine (AD 354-430), Bishop... . 


TWO DEVOUT 


. maker of Bishops: Wesley (1703-1791) 


|. Augustine's CONFESSIONS 


By R. FREDERICK WEST of Wabash College 


Aurrr students should know Saint 
Augustine (354-430 A. D.) if they are 
to have a sound understanding ol 
Christian history, theology, philoso- 
phy and psychology. More than any 
other figure, he shaped the living 
traditions of both Catholicism and 
Protestantism. (A second Augustine, 
a man, who brought Christianity to 
England in 597 A.D. is not to be con- 
fused with this earlier Church 
Father.) His ideas helped mold the 
Middle Ages and inspire the Retor- 
mation. Yet they challenge our basic 
thinking and needs today. 

Augustine would be at home in 
our circles. He knew the college 
town and gown. Only changes in 
vocabulary, not interests and cen- 
turies, separate him from us. Early 
he was a scholarly young teacher of 
rhetoric in Carthage, Rome, and 
Milan; and also a zestful playboy 
and a troubled skeptic. Later he was 
led to a profoundly Christian life 
and leadership in the old Catholic 
church. 
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Always he detested sham. He ex- 
posed superficial learning. He dis- 
liked the smug pettiness of those who 
made wealth and social status their 
highest quests. He avoided shallow 
legalisms and uncritical forms of 
faith, morals, and philosophy. Yet 
he was tortured by his own lusts 
after flesh, pride, and power. But 
he loved life, genuine scholarship, 
interesting friends, and real culture; 
these traits among able churchmen 
finally led his sensitive spirit to 
Christian peace and maturity. Above 
all, he was a restless and persistent 
seeker after truth at any price. 

The best approach to Augustine 
is reading his Confessions, the most 
popular of his writings. ‘This work 
is not strictly an autobiography but 
rather a warm personal witness to 
the power and the goodness of God 
through the struggles of his own life 
for unshakable faith and stability. 

Any new reader should remember 
that the book is addressed to God as 
well as to fellow human beings. 


DIARIES 


As a youth Augustine was like 
typical students of today; he “knew 
not what use there was” to be “put 
to school to get learning.” But he 
contessed later that in the long run 
he did profit from academic dis- 
ciplines, and at seventeen he had a 
lasting taste for scholarship and 
wisdom. Although breaking his 
mother’s devout superficially 
Christian heart, he took up Mani- 
cheanism, a system offering a_so- 
phisticated appeal to reason, dualism 
between good and evil, disdain for 
biblical literalism, and a few Chris- 
tian features—all seeming more 
rational and _ scientific to young 
Augustine than did the old Catholic 
church. But twenty-nine he 
abandoned the Manichzans in 
favor of classical skepticism which 
valued doubt above the certainty of 
truth. ‘Thence he turned to Neo- 
Platonism, which answered his ques- 
tions about the nature of God, evil, 
the world, and immortality—and 
became a bridge to Christianity for 
the former skeptic. 

The most moving part of the 
Confessions recounts the events which 
led to his Christian conversion. His 
teaching duties took him to Milan, 
where he heard Bishop Ambrose 
preach. He intended not to listen to 


“what he spake, but only to hear 


how he spake. And while I 
opened my heart to admit ‘how 
eloquently he spake,’ there also en- 
tered ‘how truly he spake;’ but this 
by degrees.”” Ambrose was a perfect 
example of the stability and peace 
of mind which Augustine craved. 
After studying the Scriptures in this 
new light, reading a history of Saint 
Anthony, and finding that, after all 
the Church was composed of really 
able and = stimulating Christians, 


Augustine was converted. While over- 


come with anguish and indecision, 
he heard the voice of a child from a 
neighboring house: 


“Take up and read; take up and read. 
... So checking the torrent of my tears 
I arose; interpreting it to be no other 
than a command from God to open the 
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book, and read the first chapter 1 could 
find,” (following the example of Saint 
Anthony). “I seized, opened, and in 
silence read that section on which my 
eves first fell: Not in rioting and drunk- 
enness, not in chambering and wanton- 
ness, not in strife and envying: but put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh, in concupis- 
cence. Nor further would 1 read; nor 
necard 


Once one has read the Confessions 
to the climax, he will wish to go on 
to Augustine’s City of God and other 


works which have helped shape the 
course of Christian history and 
sharpen the best Christian minds. 
Tough-minded students will want a 
first-hand study of Augustine’s views 
of God, evil and sin, time and 
eternity, the nature of man, faith 
and reason, and the meaning of his- 
tory. But everybody needs to recall 
that greater even than his works was 
the man himself; the Confessions 
provide that story. 


2. Wesley's JOURNAL 


By WILLIAM R. CANNON, Emory University 


Tut JOURNAL of John Wesley, like 
Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson, or 
Father and Son by Sir Edmund 
Gosse, is one of the most interesting 
stories of a man’s life in the whole 
range of English Literature. It is, of 
course, autobiographical—an_ inside 
account. Wesley is his own biogra- 
pher, and what is told about him is 
of his choosing. No one besides him- 
self selects from his long and varied 
career the events which are described 
or interprets for the reading public 
the things which are done. 

Oddly enough the narrative be- 
gins with an apology. ‘Thomas 


Morgan, a friend of John and 
Charles Wesley, has died, presumably 
as a result of the rigid practices of 
the Oxford Club. This Club had 
been organized by the Wesley 
brothers to improve the religious 
life of its members. They believed 
that if men were to satisfy the soul 
they must deny the body. Young 
Morgan, physically weak to begin 
with, was not equal to the tasks the 
Oxford Club imposed and quickly 
sickened and died. John had _ to 
justify his position to Morgan’s 
father. 

Indeed, in a sense, the entire auto- 


biography is an attempt to justify 
his life and his mission to the people 
of his age and to posterity. As 
Augustine in his Confessions had ap. 
prised God of all that he said, did, 
or even thought, so John Wesley 
narrated in unforgetable prose for 
the people of England the full ac. 
count of his long, tireless ministry. 

You see him a frightened, timid 
missionary among the American red- 
skins, a preacher to the hardened 
debtors in Georgia so bashful and 
undecided that he lacks courage to 
propose to his sweetheart. You 
watch him as he moves quite un- 
willingly to a little prayer meeting 
at Aldersgate where he meets God 
and is made into a new man. You 
see him, bold and fearless, defying 
convention, even the ruling of his 
church, preaching outdoors at a 
public fair or in his father’s tomb- 
stone, or to men going to work in 
factories and in mines. You see him 
whipped by mobs, insulted by bishops, 
libeled as traitor by politicians. But 
through it all he is God’s man per- 
forming God's mission. 

The Journal of John Wesley is a 
concrete picture of the Eighteenth 
Century. It is an adventure story as 
thrilling as Robinson Crusoe or 
Treasure Island. It is a religious 
classic, the testimony to what God 
can and will do with a life wholly 
dedicated to Him. 


At Close of Day 


| raise my eyes to the hills; 
whence does my help come? 
My help is from the Lord, 
who made the heavens and the earth. 
He will not let your foot slip, 
your guardian will not slumber. 
He will neither slumber, nor sleep, 
he that guards Israel.! 


“Be still 


and know... 


God is our refuge and strength, 

A well-proved help in trouble. 

Therefore we will not fear though the earth totter, 
And the mountains topple into the heart of the sea.” 


THE MESSAGE 


This is the message we have heard from him and proclaim to you, 
that God is light and in him is no darkness at all. If we say we have 
fellowship with him while we walk in darkness, we lie and do not live 
according to the truth; but if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, 
we have fellowship with one another, and the blood of Jesus his Son 
cleanses us from all sin. If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just, 
and will forgive our sins and cleanse us from all unrighteousness. If 
we say we have not sinned, we make him a liar, and his word is not in us.® 
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THE INMOST THOUGHT 

O God, love us with an almighty, fatherly, all-sufficient, and kindly 
love, for we so often feel lonely and misunderstood and bereft. Teach us 
the real meaning and power and purpose of love, and crown it with love 
of thee. As we love in thy spirit, help us to probe the depths of human 
life and rise to the heights of human aspiration. Through love may we 
see thy face and do thy will. Through love may we also understand our 
fellow students and know how to serve them in their need and loneliness 
and folly. May our love help us to do the menial, the unrewarded, the 
impossible. May it help us to be patient, and to overcome beguiling evils. 

Show us how to love our parents and our friends, and may our lives be 
crowned with a great love for someone who will help us to serve thee and 
to use our lives for the highest purposes. May love to us be holy and 
rich and beautiful and sustaining because it rests upon thy all-embracing 
love. Help us to find real love and to solve under thy guidance all of the 
problems that go with the choice of a life partner and the establishment 
of a home which thou wouldst bless, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.* 


LITANY OF SUPPLICATION 
O thou who art the only origin of all thot is good and fair and true, 
unto thee we lift up our souls. 

O God, let thy spirit now enter our hearts. 
Now as we pray this prayer let not any room within us be furtively closed 
to keep thee out. 

O God, bless all our undertakings and cause them to prosper. 
Now as we pray this prayer, let us not be still holding onto some under- 
takings on which we dare not ask thy blessing. 

O God, give us chastity. 


Now as we pray this prayer, let us not say to ourselves secretly, “But 
not yet,” or, “But not over-much.” 
O God, bless every member of this fellowship. 


Now as we pray this prayer, let us not still harbor in our hearts a 
wrongful feeling of jealousy or bitterness or anger toward any of them. 
O God, bless our enemies and those who have done us wrong. 


Now as we pray this prayer, let us not still cherish in our hearts the 
resolve to requite them when occasion affers. 
O God, let thy kingdom come on earth. 


Now as we pray this prayer, let us not be still intending to devote our 
own best hours and years to the service of lesser ends. 
O holy spirit of God, as we rise from these acts of devotion, let 
us not return to evil thoughts and selfish ways, but let that mind 
be in us which was also in Christ Jesus. Amen.! 


THE CONSECRATED ACT 

When some social reform or move toward a more radical application 
of religion to human relations is proposed, quite commonly the reply is 
made that “you can’t change established social customs overnight no 
matter how wrong they may be.” Another objection by social and reli- 
gious leaders is sure to be that “it is not ‘wise’ for leaders to get so far 
ahead of the crowd as to lose their following.’ There is a degree of 
truth in both these statements. But too frequently they are used by the 
privileged or the fearful as excuses for doing nothing. Our Christian con- 
sciences cannot feel right before God unless we are constantly advocating 
and putting into effect some definite steps forward in social justice and 
brotherhood. We are under moral compulsion constantly to push forward 
the frontiers of Christian practice in human systems and relations until 
the kingdom of this world shall become the Kingdom of our Lord and of 
His Christ.° 


THE SPOKEN WORD 

Whenever the mind of man has been up-lifted, a quickening of mental 
power around a synthesis of new meaning; whenever | frustrate the 
temptation to deny the truth within me or to betray a value which to me 
is significant; whenever | have found the despair of my own heart and 
life groundless; whenever my resolution to be a better man has stiffened 
into a real resistance against some form of disintegration; when | have 
been able to bring my life under some high and holy purpose that gives 
to it a greater wholeness and a greater unity; whenever | have stood in 
the presence of innocence, purity. love and beauty, and found my own 
mind chastened and my whole self somehow challenged and cleansed; 
whenever for one swirling moment | have glimpsed the distinction be- 
tween good and evil causes of conduct—caught sight of something better, 


as | turned to embrace something worse; whenever these have been mine, 
| have seen God—vague, indistinct perhaps, but true." 


AT DAY’S END 


Set my heart free from bitterness; O God, now it is night 

Free from those unlaid ghosts of hurt and pain, that bound the light. 
Forgive my faults and let me fall asleep, now day is through. 

And in unbroken peace abide this night, close unto you. 


| bring thee now, O God, the parcel of a completed day. For | have 
wrapped it in my thoughts, tied it with my acts, and stored it in the 
purposes for which | live. 


As the evening falls and while | seek thy face in prayer, grant unto 
me the joy of good friends, the curative power of new interests, the 
peace of the quiet heart. 

Light not of the sun but of the soul, not for the eye but for the mind. 

Light by which to judge the errors and the wisdom of the day's work. 

Light for the path that the soul must find in the tangled ways of 
coming days, | 

And grant thou again the healing touch of sleep. Amen.’ 


SOURCES— 
1, 2 Psalms 121:14; 46:1, 2, Smith Goodspeed 
31 John 1:5-10 RSV 
Diary of Private Prayer’—John Baillie 
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Meditations Personal and Social’—James Myers 

* Howard Thurman 

*“Young People’s Prayers’—P. R. Hayward 

‘A Book of Prayers for Young People’—Richard K. Morton 
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Heads up for “Whitby’”—World Conference in Canada next August 


“. « « SHALL BE LIKE A TREE” 


By FRED. H. COOTS, JR. 
Occidental, ’48 


Ix a forest non-primeval there 
stands a very strange tree—one which 
seasonally pulls its roots and ex- 
amines itself from top to tap. The 
common name for it is SCM (an un- 
scientific name, not capable of strict 
definition.) This inclusive non-bo- 
tanical mame—student Christian 
movement—is known generally to the 
denizens of the forest as the agegre- 
gate of Protestant and Orthodox 
students in their various organiza- 
tions. As used here it means always 
this whole group, USA variety. Try 
some arboriculture or tree surgery 
on it—or even just climb briefly into 
its branches. 


Growth Rings 


Any cross-section of its trunk 
shows this SCM tree to be two cen- 
turies old, dating its beginnings in 
Christian Societies formed by stu- 
dents in the eighteenth century. A 
next ring is the actual inter-college 
movement started in 1877 with the 
Intercollegiate Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Movement at Louis- 
ville. Another layer in 1886, the In- 
tercollegiate YWCA, began at Lake 
Geneva. A fast-growth season of mis- 
fervor in the years 
1886-87 added another ring, the 
Student Volunteer Movement 
(SVM). The whole movement of 
Christian students became interna- 
tional as a solid new growth was 
added, with formation of the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion (WSCF) in 1895, at Vadstena 
Castle in Sweden. 

Thus the SCM tree was first cul- 
tivated, we might say, by the nine- 
teenth century evangelical move- 
ment, especially through Dwight L. 
Moody's influence on the early 
leaders. Added growth was stimu- 
lated by the SVM which called for 
“evangelization of the world in this 
generation.” 

A new sort of SCM growth came 
at the time of World War I. Clarence 
Shedd, in Two Centuries of Student 
Christian Movements, says that a 


sionary 
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“turning toward new ways” brought 
new realism about the world, the 
social order, and the Christian mes- 
sage, coinciding with the “liberal” 
movement in theology. Since then, 
denominations have begun to show 
increasing interest in their con- 
stituents on the campuses, so that 
soon there arose many _ student 
groups, in addition to the Y’s and 
SVM. Finally, an outer layer of 
growth took form in 1944, organiza- 
tionally most inclusive of all, the 
United Student Christian Council 
(USCC). 


Pruning and Grafting 


During these last two decades, the 
SCM tree shot out branches and 
twigs in astonishing variety. ‘The 
number of national committees or 
program emphases, dealing with 
specific needs, has been unlimited 
—even though resources have been 
most certainly limited.  Illustrat- 
ing the adage, these branches 
and twigs hang on. With only a 
given amount of sap flowing in the 
SCM tree, they involve a perplexing 
diffusion of energy. Yet almost every 
committee and emphasis was eftec- 
tive somewhere, some almost every- 
where. 

But formation of the USCC, and 
events in and beyond World War 
II seem to have started new growth in 
the SCM the direction of which is yet 
to appear. Some of this redirection, 
obviously, must be the result of 
pruning and_= grafting. All the 
branches get their sap from one set 
of roots and the ground around 
those roots. SCM has only so much 
leadership available, only so much 
money. The most inclusive outer 
layer of the SCM tree, for example, 
gets very little sap. Also, the branch- 
es need to share the life of the trunk, 
related by it to each other. Pruning 
is needed. One branch of the SCM 
has profoundly served the ecumeni- 
cal movement; but pioneering there 
ended, to a real extent, with forma- 
tion of the World Council of 


Churches, and increasing strength 
of ecumenical work in the United 
States:—so that the SCM is called 
upon to serve a new role, which takes 
all the ecumenical agencies into ac- 
count rather than jealously seeking 
to “regain the initiative.” This SCM 
tree must redirect its whole program 
and organization. 

What direction should growth of 
the SCM tree take now? Recognizing 
the risk of over-simplifying, let us 
say that it ought to seek the essential 
challenges which face it, and prune 
or graft its growth toward these real 
and immediate problems. ‘The first 
such immediate concern is_ that 
which bears the label of Religion in 
Higher Education. As Albert Outler 
recently has written, “Education is 
being reformed with little or no re- 
gard for the possible contribution of 
religion to its reformation.” Excep- 
tions to this generalization are so 
rare as merely to highlight its truth. 
Yet, citing the findings of several 
studies of religious attitudes amongst 
students, Dr. Outler finds that 
faculty attitudes are a key: “The 
groups to be educated in Amer- 
ica are by no means as_ indif- 
ferent to religious problems as the 
group which proposes to educate 
them.” The importance of this chal- 
lenge has been recognized by the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, which has John Coleman work- 
ing with a Commission in this area. 
Various committees and foundations 
are also at work on this problem 
in America. But this seems a_ prob- 
lem to be met by a movement 
which could rally these various forces 
into a concerted thrust. Can we 
center our attention here, enlist the 
aid of more faculty members, and 
educate them and _ ourselves for 
action? 

A second problem for our direc- 
tion of growth is in that whole area 
called Churchmanship. One of the 
distressing lessons of the recent Ecu- 
menical Student Conference 
(ESCON) at Lawrence, Kansas, was 
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that our real unity in Christ is not 
manifested in our actions. [The motto 
of the WSCF—‘That all may be 
one’ —has an essential implication 
explicitly stated in its source in the 
seventeenth chapter of the Gospel 
according to John: “That they all 
may be one... that the world might 
believe that Thou hast sent me.” 
These words of Our Lord condemn 
our evangelical pretensions in the 
midst of our disunity. As long as we 
recognize that there is not yet a 
thoroughly functioning unity which 
can maintain the essential richness 
of our diversity, we must respond to 
the absolute demand. If we do this, 
we must work out a conception of 
Churchmanship which will allow our 
agencies to work and worship together, 
in preparation for the tasks ahead. 

What will be the direction of 
growth of the SCM tree? What will 
roots laid deep in Christian history, 
layer alter layer of increasing Move- 
ment significance, and pruning and 
grafting of many branches, all pro- 
duce? We look for not only God's 
sun and rain and wind, but wise, 
dedicated planning if the SCM in 
our day is to fulfill its destiny. 


WILL USCC EVER BE SCM? 


W en the General Committee of 
the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration meets at Whitby. (Ontario) 
in August, one of its tasks will be 
to size up the nature and life of the 
student Christian enterprises in each 
of its forty member-countries. The 
United Student Christian Council 
(USA unit of WSF) will present re- 
ports of the student Christian move- 
ments of this country. 

A first impression from reading 
these USA reports is of the remark- 
able diversity of student programs 
here. This is seen in the variety of 
student organizational structure, na- 
tional, regional and local. It appears, 
too, in the varied financial partici- 
pation of students, and in the rela- 
tion of “students” to “youth” in our 
respective movements. 

Degrees of responsible student 
leadership in the various groups, 
agencies and movements provide dis- 
turbing diversity. Here for example 
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By BILL STRINGFELLOW 


Bates °49 


is the Lutheran Student Association, 
entirely student-led, financially sup- 
porting itself, technically indepen- 
dent of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. At the opposite pole is_ the 
Episcopal college work, with no 
ofhcial student representation what- 
ever in responsible national 
program-planning or policy-making 
body. 

Program emphases are similarly 
diverse. YMCA and YWCA have 
stressed social and political impera- 
tives of Christian living. Other 
movements underline religious in- 
struction; others, growth of personal 
religious faith and experience. 

This formidable alphabet has con- 
fronted many an incoming student: 
USCC, SVM, IM, IVCF, NICC, USF, 
MSF,—none claiming to be_ the 


American Student Christian Move- 
ment, yet each is part of it. Locally, 
the student* faces a Christian As- 
sociation, denominational clubs, a 
Bible or devotional fellowship, 
sometimes an Interfaith Council, 
each claiming his attention. He 
wonders whether the Lord’s work 
requires so much mimeographing! 
He finds the interest of many stu- 
dents frustrated or diverted, and 
some student leadership diluted and 
half-baked. Complacency among 
non-religious students is comforted 
by the competition of the agencies. 
Sometimes, as the reports show, 
this divergence among groups means 
duplication rather than multiplica- 
tion of effort. At a small college 
(like Bates, for example) one de- 
nominational club has a program 
essentially identical with that of the 
Bates Christian Association: either 
the Bates C.A. is not doing its job 
right, or the club lacks a clear con- 
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Hundreds of student missionaries have gone 
abroad because, long ago, students planned 
it here (Williamstown, Mass.) 
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cept of its role in the total religious 
life of the campus. 

But our diversity also means en- 
richment and growth. The reports 
show the opportunity given’ on 
many campuses for fundamental en- 
counter among students of widely 
divergent theological background 
and religious experience. And there 
is emphatic recognition throughout 
the American movements of the cen- 
trality of Bible study and an in- 
creasing appreciation of responsible 
churchmanship. In these few years 
since the USCC was formed, new 
consciousness of the importance of 
student work in Church life has 
grown. 

Still, we do not scratch the sur- 
face. The nominal constituency of 
USCC’s agencies is 1,630,000. Our 
diversity is both a strength and weak- 


ness as we consider how—through 
us—these thousands of unreached 
students may be reached. Our prob. 
lem is to preserve the diversity which 
means enrichment and growth, and 
rid ourselves of the diversity which 
means contusion and superficiality, 

The Federation’s General Com. 
mittee will learn from our report 
that there is no one Student Chris- 
tian Movement in America. USCC 
was formed to provide a coordinat- 
ing structure for this diversified 
American student Christian enter- 
prise. Whether or not through the 
USCC, sooner or later a United 
States SCM will emerge as a great 
new force in student life. 

But while relationships among 
America’s student Christian groups 
are in terms of coordination, rather 
than love, that force will be stifled. 


WELCOME TO THIS HEMISPHERE! 


The program and policy-shaping unit of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, known as the General Committee, meets once in three years. It met in 1938, 
and, because of World War II could not meet again until 1946 when the leaders 
of the student Christian movements of the world met at the Chateau de Bossey, 
near Celigny in Switzerland. It meets again this summer in Canada. The student 
Christian movements of Canada and the United States will be hosts to the General 
Committee and to a world conference of students which follows. 

lf the sheer size of the student movements of the host countries is a criterion, 
our welcome to the student movements of the other nations is a huge one. We want, 
however, our hospitality to be not only quantitative but also qualitative. We desire 
to say “hello” and “welcome” in every language there is and especially in the 
language of Christian friendship and fellowship. 

There will be no more important conference on this continent this summer nor 
for many years to come, for, as Jean Monnier, head of the Fraternal Association of 
Protestant Students in Paris, once said, “The work amongst students has the world 
in its hands.” 

Some of the issues that will be discussed are: the place of the Christian in the 
university; the significance of the Church and the operation of the student Chris- 
tian movement within it; the mission of the Christian student in political situations; 
the true meaning of evangelism; the reconstruction program of the Federation; and, 
the relationship of student Christian movements to the missionary enterprise. In 
addition, reports will be heard from the student Christian movements of the nations 
of the world. Undoubtedly these will reflect the tensions and problems common to 
us all, and as they are heard the attempt will be made to meet them with under- 
standing, in the spirit of Christian fellowship. 

The student movements of Canada and the United States will be at the heart 
of things, seeking to make our guests from the other nations feel welcome. As we 
do so, they will examine us and come to know us as we are. Probably the first 
impression which we will make is our size, for our student movements are large 
compared to those in other countries. Maybe the next impression we will make is 
that we tend to be activists: we want to get things done—immediately. Probably 
these are the two most outstanding impressions that we North Americans make. 
There is another characteristic of ours, which we hope our friends will notice. It 
is our capacity for friendship. Our quick tendency to call people by their first name, 
to exchange autographs and pictures and to be friendly—this springs from some- 
thing genuine; it really is a part of our student Christian groups. After the first 
meal or the first fireside, we tend to know each other. 

Student Christian movements of the world—we welcome you! The World's 
Student Christian Federation is one of God’s instruments of purpose: may His will 
be done in these meetings. May the Spirit of God be among us that we may all 
be one. 


H. D. BOLLINGER 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Students of America greet visi- 
tors from the student Christian 
movements of the world, as 
Whitby College in Ontario (see 
photo below) prepares to receive 
them. Dates of the Federation 
General Committee meeting are 
August 9-2] .. 
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By GERALD M. HUTCHINSON 


iF origins and development the 
Canadian Student Christian Move- 
ment is closely related to that in the 
USA. Canadian students during the 
‘gos were moved by the same wave of 
evangelism which “stirred” other 
Americans, and responded 
within the YMCA, YWCA and Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. However, 
the pattern changed in Canada in 
1920 When the student Y's were 
fused into the SCM of Canada, and 
again in 1936 when the Canadian 
Committee of the SVM became the 
Missionary Committee of SCM 
through retaining its own constitu- 
tion and budget. Thus it all became 
typically Canadian, being a mixture 
of British and American influences. 
Temporary establishment of the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion office in Toronto during the 
war strengthened our sense of fel- 
lowship in WSCF and helped us to 
find our own job. 

Trends of life and thought in the 
Movement reflect clearly certain 
parallel developments within Chris- 
tendom, at least in its Anglo-Saxon 
communities. First there was that 
original motivation of evangelism, 
which became transformed into 
liberal and humanitarian — social 
action, “building the Kingdom of 
God.” Then Depression and unem- 
ployment shook the optimism and 
confidence of some who, in varying 
degrees, found answers in Marxism 
—thus really abandoning liberalism 
in favor of a doctrine and a way. 
Others reacted to Marxism with, 
“No, this is not Christian!” and so 
were forced to employ Christian doc- 
trines to substantiate their position. 
We do have a simple organization in 
our SCM, able to change very 
quickly in response to environment; 
but this third—transition from 
liberal humanitarianism to doctrine 
—was not easy. 

A fourth phase of the Movement 
began at the National Council, 19438, 
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- CONSIDER CANADA 


Across the border and shared here only at a few confer- 
ences isa deep life stream of student thought and devotion 


as delegates struggled to find a living 
answer for the perennial problem 
“Just what is the SCM?” Five days 
of intense discussion did clarify our 
confusion, but led us to a declara- 
tion of inner’ bankruptcy—even 
though each of us could quote the 
traditional terms of Christian pur- 
pose. Such a confession proved the 
prerequisite for new life, which 
flooded in upon us as a veritable 
Pentecost. Students were not as fully 
articulate as Peter, but were quite 
certain about the source of life, 
‘‘Having ourselves found a new sense 
of commitment, we reafhirm at this 
time the conviction of our Basis and 
Aim, ‘that in Jesus Christ are found 
the supreme revelation of God and 
the means to the full realization of 
life’ . . . We thus come to a fresh 
recognition of our fellowship and 
responsibility within the Christian 
Church throughout the world.” 

During the succeeding six years, 
the Movement has grown in many 
ways. Floods of student veterans 
have forced the Movement into such 
unnatural developments as quadru- 
pling of staff and budgets across 
Canada. Our sense of responsibility 
and privilege within the Federation 
has reached unprecedented propor- 
tions. The Canadian SCM has been 
constantly guided and strengthened 
by the fellowship within the Federa- 
tion as it has sought surer doctrinal 
basis and truer political perspective. 
Within the last year a radical reor- 
ganization is being effected on the 
campuses, to the end that the SCM 
may more adequately be the ecu- 
menical movement amongst  stu- 
dents. ‘This means consistent work 
on the four main commissions of the 
Federation and indeed of the whole 
ecumenical movement, namely, The 
Christian in Politics, The Christian 
in the University (or more broadly 
Education), the Ecumenical Task, 
and Evangelism. 

Our SCM stands on its own, but 


Notes on Canada’s SCM 
| Question: How many colleges and univer- 
_ sities are there in the country? 

Answer: 20 Universities, 8 Colleges, not 


including several Roman Catholic col- 
leges. 


_ How many of these colleges and universities 
have SCM groups? 


A: 20 


_ How many students are there in the colleges 
and universities? 


A: 70,000 


How many members are there in the SCM? 


A: Approximately 3,000 (no formal 
membership) 


How many people in the country are Prot- 
estant? 


A: 7,300,000 


_ Are student movements organized in any 
_ of the Protestant churches? 

| A: No denominational fellowships are 
now being developed 


What is the relation of the SCM to the 
YMCA and YWCA? 

A: Until 1920 all the work was done 
through these; now the SCM has frater- 
nal relationships though in function it is 
closer to the Church than to the Y's. 


has a close relationship to the 
churches. Four church representa- 
tives sit on the governing body with 
voting power; the SCM is an affili- 
ated member of the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Churches with voting power; 
the SCM is officially recognized as 
an agency of the churches on the 
campus—and it receives financial and 
other support from the national 
headquarters of the churches. 

It is our conviction that the SCM 
must not be swayed by the current 
social pressure of anti-communism, 
but must, on the sure basis of Chris- 
tian truth, proceed to evaluate 
social changes taking place among 
us, learning where to say “Yes” and 
where to say “No.” Reports from the 
Amsterdam Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches encourage us 
to believe that we are well started 
on the right road. 
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“Our Campus 


Here are five admirably functioning campus-wide 
patterns of Student Christian Movement cooperation— 
three at state universities, one at a “streetcar univer- 
sity’ privately sponsored, and the fifth at a state college. 
Complex? They are, but possibly they must be. How do 
these committees and departments—and possibly com- 
promises—compare with SCM organization on your 


campus? 


Fresno State Calls It 
Conference’ 


The Student Christian Association of 
Fresno State College is a constituent 
member of the College Religious Con- 
ference, the inter-faith organization 
composed of each religious group or- 
ganized on the campus. The College 
Religious Conference Board of Directors 
employs the Director, who serves as co- 
ordinator of religious affairs and as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Student Chris- 
tian Association. The campus inter-faith 
program is the responsibility of the Stu- 
dent Religious Council made up of 
representatives of all campus religious 
groups. 

Four denominational student work 
departments support financially — the 
work of the Student Christian Associa- 
tion. Approximately eighty or eighty- 
five percent of the Director’s time is 
given to the SCA program. 

The Student Christian Association 
program centers in a cabinet of fifteen 
members with weekly meetings. Four 
program commissions, paralleling those 
of NICC, meet weekly for planning, 
study and worship. The Christian 
Heritage Commission sponsors a weekly 
chapel, Bible study group and com- 
parative religions study. The Social 
Responsibility Commission is building 
playground equipment for a migrant 
workers camp. The World Relatedness 
Commission cooperates with Social 
Responsibility in sponsoring a noon 
forum on campus. It also works closely 
with the Cosmopolitan Club. The Inter- 
Church Student Commission has been 
created to relate church student groups 
to the campus and vice versa. The chair- 
man is a member of the SCA Cabinet. 
This group sponsors the World Student 
Christian Federation Day of Prayer to- 
gether with the World Relatedness 
Commission. 
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As a part of the Student Religious 
Council the SCA supports religious pref- 
erence cards, tri-logue teams, Religion- 
In-Life Week, annual Inter-faith Ban- 
quet, etc. 

CARROLL M. Moon 
Secretary, College Religions 
Conference 


Michigan Calls It 
Inter-Guild 


At Michigan the “basic unit” is Lane 
Hall, which is an administrative depart- 
ment of the university. Within the Hall 
function four major cooperative 
agencies: (1) Student Religious Assocta- 
tion is made up of Inter-Guild (the 
Protestant groups), Newman Club, and 
Hillel Foundation. (2) Campus Re- 
ligious Council is an ofhcial part of the 
counseling structure of the University, 
numbering all full-time professionally 
trained staff religious workers. (3) Jnter- 
Guild (see below) is all the Protestant- 
Orthodox student organizations. (4) 
Christian Student Directors Association 
is the Protestant clearing agency of staff 
members. 

In this pattern the fullest inter-re- 
ligious and inter-denominational coop- 
eration are assured, under supervision of 
a Board of Governors appointed by the 


Eatin’ Meetin’ precedes pressing business, Utah 


Regents of the University. The Dean of 
Students of the University, also, js 
Chairman of the Campus _ Religious 
Council. 

The Student Religious Association 
(inter-faith) has its ofhcers elected by 
students who have participated in re- 
ligious activities for at least a semester. 
Its departments are six: Social Action, 
Study and Discussion, Public Relations, 
Social and Recreational, Relief, Out- 
State Work—all involving inter-faith 
activity. 

When we come to the Protestant part 
of Lane Hall, however, we find tweleve 
groups related through  Inter-Guild: 
United Student Fellowship, Wesley 
Foundation, Westminster Guild, Luth- 
eran Student Association, Roger Wil- 
liams Guild, Episcopal Student Founda- 
tion, Orthodox Club (Greek), Uni- 
versity Lutheran Chapel (Missouri 
Synod), Students Evangelical Chapel, 
Disciples, Young Friends Meeting, and 
two afhliates—Michigan Christian Fel- 
lowship, and Chinese Student Christian 
Association. The council of Inter-Guild 
(three delegates from each constituent 
group) has eight functional committees 
to keep it going: Worship, Social Action, 
Program, International, Recreation, Pub- 
licity, Presidents’ Committee, and Per- 
sonnel. 


FRANKLIN H. LITTeELL 
Director of Lane Hall 


Utah Confronts 
Mormons With SCF 


We are afhliated nationally with five 
church boards—Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
Methodist, Baptist and Congregational- 
Christian—which contribute to our 
budget and with the student division of 
the YMCA and YWCA. The Campus 
Strategy Commission of the USCC set 
up the plan for this united work on the 
basis that the YM and YW _ furnish 
program materials, staff supervision and 
conferences. The local group contributes 
to the regional budgets of the Y’s, to the 
WSCF and to the WSSF. Thus, we are 
the Wesley Foundation, the Westminster 
Foundation, etc., as well as the SCA, as 
far as this Campus is concerned. 

We are governed in broad policies by 
a Board of Directors composed of five 
faculty, seven community members and 
representatives appointed by each of the 
contributing national church boards and 
by the local Council of Evangelical 
Church Women. The elected student 
co-chairmen automatically are members 
of this Board. Its main function, in addi- 
tion to the establishment of board 
policies, is finance and community rela- 
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tions; it meets quarterly. All adult and 
student members vote for members of 
this board. We have provision for a 
Board of Trustees of seven elected by 
the Board of Directors but not neces- 
sarily from their own membership. Its 
only function is to hold the property in 


trust. 

Our student Cabinet is composed of 
the usual elected ofhcers plus the chair- 
men of commissions and major standing 
committees. All officers are on a co-chair 
basis. Our Commissions are those of the 
NICC Circle of Faith and Action with 
modifications (Personal and Campus 
Affairs are omitted.) Commissions on 
Eatin’ Meetins’, Music and Recreation 
are active. The students function in the 
specifics of program, administration, 
membership, community relations and 
finance. It meets weekly. 


Any university student may join our 
Fellowship upon filing an application 
form, signing the statement of purpose 
and payment of a $2 annual fee. The 
purpose is to contribute to the growth 
of comradeship among students of every 
race and religious conception. Any 
adult who contributes $1 or more is a 
voting member. 


Our program is composed of many 
small groups under the commissions 
named. Our impact upon the campus is 
slight. There are 1,000 students of 
Protestant preference out of an enroll- 
ment of 9,250. Approximately 85%, are 
Mormons, a group which is basically not 
religious, but comprises a social and eco- 
nomic community of considerable cohe- 
siveness. Iherefore, we have the same 
standing with the university administra- 
tion as a fraternity, philosophy club or 
whatever. This is predominantly a city 
campus with one small dormitory for 
freshmen women only. Our program is 
but two years old and we are still trying 
to find the most effective emphases. 

Ray NESMITH 
Director, Student Fellowship House 
University of Utah 


Tennessee: State 
Supports Religion ? 


Since 1933 at the University of Ten- 
nessee the YM and YW have been known 
as the University Christian Associations. 
Although the organizations are a unit 
in budget, program, staff and board, 
they maintain officers and cabinets as 
YMCA and YWCA respectively. 

Upon registration in the University 
all men and women automatically be- 
come members of YMCA or YWCA. 
Work is directed by a staff made up of 
three full-time secretaries and the presi- 
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dent of each Y. The positions on both 
Cabinets are the same: Program, Fresh- 
men, Inter-Church, Membership and At- 
tendance, Conferences and Retreats, 
Social Service, Projects, Deputations, 
Publicity, and Socials. Plans for the year 
are made at the Annual Retreat held 
at a Lodge in the Smoky Mountains in 
the fall. 

Ofhcers and Cabinet members are out- 
standing campus leaders as well as “Y” 
workers. The two presidents automati- 
cally are members of the All Students’ 
Club Council, the Women’s Student 
Government Council, The University 
Church Workers Council, (made up of 
Pastors, Church Directors, and student 
representatives from fifteen cooperating 
churches, including the Jews and Cath- 
olics). By election and appointment “Y” 
Othcers and Cabinet members are mem- 
bers of many national and outstanding 
campus organizations, as Mortar Board, 
Student-Faculty Organizations Board, 
Phi Kappa Phi, etc. 

An interesting cooperative project is 
the assistance given by “Y” Staff to the 
Tennessee School of Religion in which, 
although it is under a separate charter, 
the University gives a maximum of 
eighteen quality credits on a degree. 
The faculty is made up of Pastors and 
church workers with Masters Degrees 
who minister in local churches. 

Under the Department of Student 
Welfare the full-time secretaries of the 
staff receive salaries from the state, and 
are university faculty members. Funds 
for program and other expenses are re- 
ceived from Knoxville churches, the 
Campus Chest, from students and faculty 
and small amounts from other sources. 
The building, ofhce supplies and main- 
tenance are furnished by the university. 

Because ours is a co-ed state school 
made up of seven colleges, widely 
scattered on the same campus, we Cco- 
ordinate a_ student-centered campus 
Christian program in close association 
with all religious forces at work on the 
campus and in Knoxville. 


Heten H. HENDERSON 
Executive Secretary, University of 
Tennessee Christian Associations 


At Temple U: new trackage for cooperation: 
President Johnson, Chaplain Rice and student 
view CA’s World Student Service Fund display 


Temple Unites 
Under a Chaplain 


How catch students on-the-run, on a 
“sidewalk campus?” Temple University 
has this year tried a new angle with 
appointment of a Director-Coordinator 
for Religious Activities who is also Unt- 
versity Chaplain. 

As we have seen that man, Chaplain 
H. LaMarr Rice, at work, we feel it is a 
conclusive answer to the religious needs 
of the University. Since last September 
when he came and the new program 
went into effect, membership has more 
than doubled in campus religious or- 
vanizations. There has also been an in- 
crease in the activities sponsored by the 
different groups, and cooperation be- 
tween them and the churches in the sur- 
rounding area has improved. 

On his staff are no less than ten de- 
nominational advisers: Baptist, Catholic, 
Christian Science, Episcopal, Evangelical 
and Reformed and Congregational, 
Jewish, Lutheran, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, and Temple Christian Fellow- 
ship. Of the nearly 21,000 students en- 
rolled in the various schools and colleges 
of the University all but about goo have 
indicated a religious preference on their 
activities card, most of them in one of 
these groups. Even among that 300, 
many have also found a place in one of 
the organizations, and all are of course 
welcome. 

The Chaplain’s staff program ties in 
also with a new set-up, the University 
Religious Council, which was organized 
about two years ago. Under it are four 
principal Organizations: Christian 
Science Club, Hillel Foundation, New- 
man Club, and the big Protestant Stu- 
dent Board. Cooperating in the Board 
are the various Protestant groups: Bap- 
tist (Conwell Club), Episcopal (Canter- 
bury Club), Evangelical and Reformed 
and Congregational Club, Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association, Methodist (Wesleyan 
Club), Presbyterian (Westminster 
Foundation), Christian Association, and 
Temple Christian Fellowship (which 
sponsors the Inter-Varsity Fellowship). 
In the Christian Association—what com- 
plexity!—are contacts with the regional 
Student Christian Movement, YM and 
YW. 

Four months is too short a time to 
evaluate such a program. But at Temple 
we think that when there’s a job to do, 
send a man. With our vigorous Chaplain 
we have at last achieved a successful, co- 
ordinated program of campus religious 
activity. 


KENNETH M. RHOADS 
Temple ’50 
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Events on Ohio campus raise issues of 


freedom of thought— 


When Conscience Collides With Law 


By CECIL A. THOMAS, Ohio State University 


Cartes RickERT, President of the 
Bluffton College YMCA at Bluffton, 
Ohio, and Professor Larry Gara, 
history instructor and Acting Dean 
of Men, have recently had to decide 
which commands first allegiance 
their conscience, or the law. 

For Rickert the decision was made 
last summer at the Lake Geneva 
Regional Conference in Wisconsin, 
where he was a student delegate. 
The Selective Service Act of 1948 
was passed while the conference was 
in session. ‘The students there 
gathered together for late evening 
discussions with several staff dele- 
gates who had grave questions as to 
whether their conscience would per- 
mit them to register for a peacetime 
draft. Charles Rickert (a_pre-the- 
ological student preparing for the 
Presbyterian ministry) had already 
done a lot of thinking, over a long 
period of time, on this same ques- 
tion. 

From Lake Geneva, Rickert wrote 
his parents, saying that he had 
reached his decision. When his local 
draft board requested him to report 
on September 10, he wrote to the 
board saying that he felt compelled 
to throw his entire moral weight 
against war and conscription by re- 
fusing to participate in registration. 
By merely filling out draft papers, 
a ministerial exemption would have 
been his, automatically. But he did 
not feel free to accept such immunity. 
On January 20, 1949 this college 
senior (member of the college toot- 
ball team, YMCA President, and 
active in church work) was sentenced 
in a Toledo court to 18 months in 
prison. 

Early in September Larry Gara ar- 
rived in Bluffton (a Mennonite 
school) to teach history and act as 
Dean of Men. Several weeks later he 
learned that one of his students, 
Charles Rickert, had refused to reg- 
ister for the draft. He called Rick- 
ert to his office about September 20, 
and after introductions, he (1) con- 
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gratulated him on his stand; (2) 
said that he (Gara) had served a 
prison sentence for the same offense 
during the war; and (3g) wished 
Rickert “good luck.” In the weeks 
that followed these two became good 
friends. In their frequent talks (1) 
Gara would ask Rickert if any word 
had come from the authorities; (2) 
they would discuss what was happen- 
ing to other non-registrant CO's; (3) 
Gara retold details of the prison life 
he had endured. 

After Rickert’s arrest (on Novem- 
ber 8) Gara and his wife wrote a 
letter to the U.S. Attorney in Toledo 
protesting the arrest, and _ saying, 
further, that both had advised other 
young men not to register. As a re- 
sult of this letter and the investiga- 
tion which followed, Gara was in- 
dicted, and on March 14, 1949, Gara 
became the first person in America 
to be pronounced guilty under a 
provision of the Selective Service Act 
many Americans believed would 
never be enforced. The provision 
forbids the giving of aid to or coun- 
sel on non-registration. Gara faces a 
maximum sentence of 5 years in 
prison and a $10,000 fine. 

It is generally agreed that if the 
guilty verdict is upheld in the higher 
courts, any minister, parent or Y 
Secretary becomes liable to a prison 
sentence, if and when he encourages 
or gives moral support to an indi- 
vidual whose deepest conscience 
urges him to refuse to register. 

The Toledo Blade Editorial of 
March 16, 1949 states: “. .. It does 
not appear from the record that Mr. 
Gara’s advice had any effect on Mr. 
Rickert’s predetermined course of 
action. And so Mr. Gara’s ‘crime,’ for 
all practical purposes, seems to have 
consisted almost entirely of giving 
comfort to a young man who was 
going to prison for doing the same 
thing as a matter of moral principle 
which he had done. No doubt, even 
that is a technical violation of the 
law; but where does a man’s right to 


think stop and his actions start in 
matters of this kind? It should be 
carried to the Supreme Court, where 
the justices have greater leeway in 
determining to what extent the in-| 
dividual conscience must be forced to | 
conform with the letter of the law.” | 

The late Chief Justice Charles] 
Evans Hughes said, “When one’s be. 
lief collides with the power of the 
state, the latter is supreme within 
its sphere and submission or punish- 
ment follows. But, in the form of 
conscience, duty to a moral power 
higher than the state has always been 
maintained.” 

Dr. L. L. Ramseyer, President of 
Bluffton College, standing firmly be- 
hind Gara, says, “If the law is inter- 
preted in such a way that no father, 
no teacher, no minister can provide 
friendly ministration to one who is 
acting through Christian conscience, 
then our freedom is in danger.” 

Winnitred Wygal in her little 
book, Reflections of the Spirit, makes 
the statement that there are two 
laws by which man lives—the law of 
bread and the law of love. Both are 
essential to man’s total existence. 
Yet one, the law of love, must take 
precedence over the other if the 
Christian is to be effective. In the 
instance of Charles Rickert and 
Larry Gara the same question is 
raised, stated in different but anal- 
ogous terms. Man lives in a society 
and as a citizen should live within 
the law. Yet there is the conscience 
which in a very real sense represents 
the divine law. Where these two 
clash, what is the way out for us— 
conscience or law? 

This epoch-making case is being 
appealed, and may eventually reach 
the United States Supreme Court. 
Anyone interested in_ receiving 
further information should write to 
Gene Sharp, Chairman of YMCA 
C.E.C. Committee, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Blood for the Printing Press 


MACALESTER COLLEGE, St. Paul, Minn. A 
student committee, believing in_ the 
power of the printed word, prepared a 
series of four artistically designed de- 
votional booklets for distribution on 
campus during the Lenten season. Most 
of the meditations, prayers and poetry 
were student written, and were pre- 
sented as individual expressions of 
faith, to “stimulate new thought and to 
redirect thinking which has become 
either complacent or stagnant.” The 
committee paid the printing bill with 
money earned by the sale of their blood 
to a local blood-bank. 


Minority Conference 

GREEN MOUNTAIN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Rut- 
land, Vt. Miss Jimmie Woodward and 
Herbert King were leaders at the campus 
weekend conference on the problems 
and significance of minority groups. 
Discussions were held to discover facts 
concerning the problems of these groups, 
to stimulate an awareness of their needs 
and a sense of responsibility in regard 
to them, to develop attitudes of under- 
standing and appreciation of their con- 
tribution to American life, and to find 
ways of working toward conditions 


more in keeping with the highest stand- 


ards of American democracy which give 
equality of opportunity to every indi- 
vidual. (Suggestions for planning a 
similar conference may be obtained 
from the YWCA at Green Mountain 
Junior College.) 


WSCF in New York 


New York, N. Y. Some 4o students from 
eleven countries came to New York City 
for a “WSCF Week-End,” February 
19-20. They saw the sights of the city; 
attended service at Riverside Church; 
had dinner at International House and 
a discussion on the “Christian Basis for 
Social Action,” led by Herbert Stein- 
schneider of Princeton and France. In 
the evening these students joined 160 
from the CA’s of the Metropolitan area 
in their annual service for the WSCF 
Day of Prayer for Students. The service 
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NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


KATHY ARNOLD, Guest Editor 


was held at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, with the Reverend Alexander 
Miller (formerly secretary of the New 
Zealand SCM) as the speaker. An inter- 
collegiate choir under the direction of 
Elsie Madsen of New York University 
provided the music. A reception in the 
seminary social hall concluded a full 
and worthwhile week-end. 


For Effective Citizenship 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, Iowa City, 
Jowa. The YMCA has appointed a Com- 
mittee on Effective Citizenship to in- 
vestigate and take action on social and 
political issues of the times. The first 
project undertaken by the new com- 
mittee was an examination of the factors 
leading to the ban on political speakers 
on the State supported campuses of 
lowa. 


Religious Convocation Series 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, N. Y. Dr. Hugh 
Scott ‘Taylor, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Princeton University, addressed 
the third in our current series of 
monthly religious convocations. This 
series is designed to provide a common 
meeting-ground for students of varying 
religious experience. Previous speakers 
have been Dr. T. Z. Koo and Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr.—w. R. HUTCHISON 


Radio Programs 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Boulder, Colo. 
Across the nation there has been an in- 
creasing demand for better children’s 
radio programs. A trend is now seen 
away from detective-murder mysteries 
toward more constructive stories. To 
further this trend the YWCA here 
created the Children’s Hour after writ- 
ing to several record companies for sug- 
gestions. 


Fellowship House 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Fellowship House, just across the 
street from the crescent of University 
buildings, is the focal point for activi- 
ties of many groups of students—local, 
out-of-state those from _ foreign 


lands. These groups work together to 
promote good-will and understanding 
among a widely diverse membership in 
which 17 different countries are repre- 
sented. Religious affiliation is even more 
varied, including Greek Orthodox, Jew- 
ish, Roman Catholic, Latter Day 
Saints, Moslem, Hindu, Zorastrians, and 
eight major Protestant denominations. 


Students Picket Against Racial 
Discrimination 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New 
York, N. Y. Students supported a cam- 
paign to require the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company to accept tenants in 
the Stuyvesant Town housing project 
without regard to race or color. About 
forty students joined in a picket line 
protesting the policy of Stuyvesant Town 
officials in refusing to accept as tenants 
members of the United Nations secre- 
tariat who were colored. In this action 
they were joined by members of the 
FOR, CORE and the Catholic Workers. 


Abundant Living Week 


WOOD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mathison, Miss. 
Something new in Religious Emphasis 
Weeks was observed when recreation 
and religion were combined in “Abun- 
dant Living Week” for students and 
faculty. 


Ten DPs For Columbia 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York, N. Y. 
A program has been initiated here to 
bring displaced persons to Columbia 
as students. President Eisenhower in 
January appointed a_ student-faculty 
committee to make specific arrange- 
ments. The university has agreed to meet 
all academic costs (fees, books, ete.) for 
ten D.P.’s during their first year of 
study at Columbia. Local churches will 
obtain homes for the students. Repre- 
sentatives of all campus organizations 
have agreed to support the program by 
helping the students become accustomed 
to this country and by preparing them 
for citizenship. At the end of a year the 
university assures employment to the 
1).P.’s.—EDWARD KELTY 
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YOUTH and/or STUDENT? 


At Defiance last June, delegates to the first 
United Students Assembly struggled over the 
relationship of USF, their new creation, to the 
parent organizations. We did not then know 
whether merger of our respective churches and 
youth groups would become a fact. But things 
have happened since last June—as this report 
attests. 


What are the youth organizations of 
the two churches doing? Have they 
merged, as the student groups have? 
And how do you know if you're a 
“youth” or a “student?’” What differ- 
ence does it make which group you're 
in? Here is the beginning of an answer: 

Last February the E and R Youth 
Cabinet met in Cleveland, with a youth 
representative present from 34 synods; 
Kitty Kline (E and R Youth delegate 
to Oslo and Amsterdam) presided. At 
the same time and also in Cleveland, 
the CC Pilgrim Fellowship (counterpart 
to E and R’s Youth Fellowship) was 
having an Executive Committee meet- 
ing, with Ernie Rueter (another Oslo 
delegate) leading. A year ago, a Basis of 
Union for the two youth fellowships 
was approved, but the date of formal 
merger is to coincide with the meeting 
in which the parent churches are to 
unite. Nevertheless, the two groups in 
Cleveland got together for a day to work 
out the actual constitution and organi- 
zation of the united-youth-fellowship- 
to-be. 

The Basis of Union provides for stu- 
dent representation on the new National 
Youth Council, inasmuch as the United 
Student Fellowship is a part of the total 
youth movement of the United Church. 
This might involve the USF in responsi- 
bility for two groups—their own pro- 
gram and policies, and also the Youth 
Fellowship’s program and __ policies. 
Charles Hein and Dotty Dice, USF co- 
chairman, led in a discussion of the 
relationship of the USF to the new 
youth movement. 

All were agreed that students in col- 
lege, and young people of the local 
parish, whether in high school or at a 
job, are part of the youth constituency 
of the church, and must grow in mutual 
understanding and learn to bridge any 
gaps that exist between them. Yet, uni- 
versity students are confronted with in- 
tellectual and social problems very dif- 
ferent in nature from the problems 
which young people in a community 
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A page about the United Student Fellowship of the Congregational Christian and Evangelical & 
Reformed churches, which currently are expecting to merge as the United Church of Christ 


Robert Johnson, Yale, Chairman of Publications Committee 


are called on to face. Yet, college life is 
often artificial and so cut off from 
secular life as to necessitate a real ad- 
justment by the graduate as he returns 
to his community. USF sees a particular 
job for itself among the young people 
who are “students by vocation.” 

The new—and still tentative—rela- 
tionship with the youth groups was 
worked out. The plan includes an as- 
sembly of high school and_ post-high 
school young people meeting every 
two years, correlative to the USF As- 
sembly. Each movement would plan for 
its own distinctive program and policy, 
elect its officers and have an Executive 
Committee. Then, a limited number of 
young people and students would be 
elected by each Assembly to attend a 
National Council, for exchange of ideas, 
and coordination of the two programs. 
The National Council would stimulate 
each of its member groups to do pioneer 
thinking about the young person’s Chris- 
tian faith and its relation to problems 
of everyday life and of the economic 
and social world. 

Actual merger of the two youth 
eroups will probably not occur until the 
churches merge. Yet, in many projects 
and plans, the groups already have 
emerged their efforts, and cooperation 
in many ways has begun. USF wishes all 
the best to the new United Youth Fel- 
lowship! 

—BARBARA DEITZ 


THIS SUMMER 
Lakeside: Our National Conference 


“Our United Witness for Christ” is 
the theme for our National Conference 
at Lakeside, Ohio, June 28 to July 1. 
Of the 1500 resident delegates 100 will 
be students and student leaders repre- 
senting the United Student Fellowship. 

The three-fold purpose of this first 
church-wide national gathering of Evan- 
gelical and Reformed and Congrega- 
tional Christian members ts: 

(1) to face together our opportunity 
for Christian educa 


tion in the United 


Church of Christ; 
(2) to find new re- a 


sources for personal 


Bible study, worship 


and fellowship. (3) 


to consider the mission of the church 
in the modern world and the respon. 
sibility of Christian education. The 
conference will provide  opportuni- 
ties for counselling together, and for 
sharing ideas, learning new skills and 
techniques, joining in worship and fel. 
lowship. 

Delegates may choose two of the 
thirty-three seminars. USF delegates 
will join in the seminar on “United 
Student Fellowship Program,” out of 
which it is hoped will come directives 
for program emphases and their imple- 
mentation in the church’s student move. 
ment. The seminar “Our Ministry to 
Students” is offered for student leaders, 

Local United Student Fellowships 
have been urged to discuss their pro- 
gram needs, and to select delegates to 
Lakeside who can make a distinct con- 
tribution to the national planning in 
this field. Where local quotas have been 
filled, inquire of: Student Office, 1505 
Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsyl- 
vania, whether any places are still avail- 
able. $7.50 should accompany applica- 
tion for registration. Cost for meals and 
room are about $18 to $23 additional, 
exclusive of travel. 


Wellesley: Sixth International Council 


In accordance with the constitution 
of the International Council . . . the 
Sixth International Council of Congre- 
gational Churches . . . will be held at 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts, in the United States of Amer- 
ica, June 17th to 24th, 1949. 

In face of the spiritual disorders which 
threaten human society and in our con- 
fident faith in the power of the Living 
Christ to heal these disorders and bring 
wholeness to mankind, let us _ take 
counsel together concerning the ways 
and means by which we may become a 
readier and mightier instrument in the 
redemptive hands of the Most High 
God. 

Speakers at the Wellesley meeting in- 
clude: Sir Oliver Franks: Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam; Mrs. Anna Canada 
Swain; Sir Alfred Zimmern; Dr. John 
Bennett; Professor Reinhold Niebuhr; 
Dr. Truman B. Douglass; the Reverend 
Leslie E. Cooke, Secretary of the Con- 
eregational Union of England and 
Wales. 

All interested students are welcome 
to attend this meeting. 
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A page about-the student movement in the Northern Baptist Convention 


Val H. Wilson, Director of Department of University Pastor and Student Work 


Richard Akagi, Columbia University, News Secretary 


Open Letter ta Student Commissioners 


Dear Commissioners— 


GREEN LAKE will claim you in a 
matter of weeks. As you share in the 
deliberations of the National BYF 
Council there, your position will be a 
distinctive one and who among us does 
not enjoy a bit of distinction now and 
then? All in all, your stay at Green 
Lake will be stimulating and extremely 
pleasant. 

During your final sessions (if these 
meetings run true to form) you in con- 
cert with the others in Council will pass 
resolutions that are militantly “progres- 
sive.” I have no quarrel with this most 
cherished of conference proceedings, for 
I have done my share of sinning in this 
matter of passing resolutions and 
haranguing committee members. And I 
covet for all of you the exhilarating ex- 
perience of suing for your personal con- 
victions and urging their acceptance on 
others. After all, someone must over- 
power the philistines and enlighten the 
obtuse! But what plagues me is: Once 
the tumult and the shouting dies and 
chairmen and presidents depart, will it 
make any difference to you or anyone 
else where you have “stood” on the 
major issues of the day? 

It’s been said with much truth that 
the influence of a saintly life is not only 
immeasurable but immeasurably subtle. 
But all too often churchmen have in- 
voked this contention to excuse their 
default in the area of social action. No 
one denies that spiritual regeneration of 
the individual is the prime requisite for 
a healthy community, but evangelism 
divorced from _ social’ sensitivity 1s 
meaningless. We need saints, of course, 
but saints who are consciously involved 
in the tensions of our time. 

I have before me as I write the actions 
of the National BYF Council of 1948. 
And noble resolutions they are. But I 
think we are prone to believe too easily 
that, because we have talked and argued 
to certain conclusions, the conclusions 
we have voted will certainly be realized. 
Passing resolutions is such an easy way 
of salving a conscience! But am I unfair 
as I assume that you have not acted 
vigorously on our past resolutions? Per- 
haps so—but let me state the grounds 
for my assumption. 

Any group that attacks the entrenched 
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economic and political forces will be 
persecuted and vilified. If some of our 
more aggressive resolutions of the past 
had been translated into action they 
would have precipitated strong counter- 
measures from the pillars of our society. 
But I have not yet heard of any Baptist 
student group causing any uneasiness 
anywhere. I have no sympathy for the 
tactics of Communists, but I have a 
great respect for their relentless initia- 
tive. For the same reason, the general 
public takes seriously what Communists 
say. Does this suggest why we are so 
amiably tolerated? 

I would like to say to you and the 
Council, Don’t pass any resolutions this 
June—but consider means of imple- 
menting the resolutions that have already 
been passed. 


SERVICE PROJECTS will have a place 
on the Commission agenda. The present 
approach of many students toward 
summer service projects leaves something 
to be desired. ‘They are supposed to be 
service projects, not interesting places 
to spend one’s summer. The chances are 
that the projector will have a very en- 
joyable time, but I think a sharpening 
of the “service’’ approach is in order. 
Our foreign projects and caravans nat- 
urally make a strong appeal to our 
most able students, and it is under- 
standable but unfortunate that a com- 
parable enthusiasm is not being shown 
for participation in projects such as 
Weirton and Sacramento, where the 
need is great—and very near to us. 

You will be asked at Green Lake 
whether it is possible to have a project 
extend over the period of a year. The 
Summer Service Project Commission 
hopes to become in time the Youth 
Service Project Commission. 


USA ENTRY INTO THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC PACT was undertaken in 
the guise of “building the peace’ (to 
quote a State Department release) and 
therefore it should claim the interest of 
all Christian students. But despite the 


lf you're an EXPIRE, or in danger of becoming 
one—don’t! Send $1.50 for renewal (and your 
next fall’s address) to: THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


protestations of our State Department, 
the Pact virtually bypasses the United 
Nations and_ effectively negates all 
efforts toward building a peaceful world 
community. The split between East and 
West will be crystallized and suspicions 
and hatreds solidified. You may not 
agree in this analysis—but here is one 
item that can stand much “talking” to. 
It is important that we talk out the im- 
plications of the Pact now, lest our later 
actions be abortive. 


IT IS PERHAPS A COMMENTARY 
on our generation 
that the Grand In- 
quisitor has to be 


vanked from its set- 
ting in Brothers Ka- Rare 


ramozov before our \ 
student population 
can become familiar 
with it. As a belated reader of Dostoyev- 
sky perhaps I can prod you into read- 
ing the entire book by closing with this 
comment from Father Zossima, the 
saintly elder in the book: “Men will 
even give their lives if only the ordeal 
does not last long but is soon over, with 
all looking on and applauding as 
though on the stage. But active love is 
labor and fortitude. . . .” 

Cordially, 

R.A. 


Thank You! 


Executive Committee of the National 
Student Commission now winds up an 
active and significant year. To GEORGE 
TODD, chairman, (he’s our man on 
the Yale campus), ELAM ANDERSON 
(she’s done a remarkable job for the 
Commission in Pacific Northwest region), 
VIRGINIA LUFTS (she’s now a wel- 
fare worker in Illinois), BILL JACK- 
SON (Bill’s a Zoology instructor at the 
U. of Wisconsin), and DON HAMM, 
the Dakota whirlwind, our thanks for 
a hard job well done. 


Cadaverously Speaking 


Students’ Submission, edited by John 
Lodge (Johns Hopkins Medical School) 
is the authorized hypodermic needle of 
the National Student Commission. ‘The 
format of Submission is always a surprise, 
and John wields his scalpel impartially 
on cadavers and commissioners. When 
John’s around, the funeral is out of 
place. Long live Submission! 
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SUMMER WORK PROJECTS COME 
ALIVE. For facts conveyed, alert style, 
1949 timeliness, and all-around impor- 
tance, In the Direction of Dreams, by 
Violet Wood (Friendship Press, 1949, 
$1 paper, $1.50 cloth) is one of the 
absolute necessities for a student Chris- 
tian library. Never have work-camps, 
caravans, students-in-industry projects, 
and other volunteer programs been de- 
scribed with such adroitness and narra- 
tive skill. Home Missions Council, the 
various Service Committees, denomina- 
tions, leaders and students named by 
name, actual jobs done last summer by 
these volunteers—all come alive in free- 
flowing prose, colloquial and accurate. 
This book should be read by all stu- 
dents who are enrolling in one of this 
summer's groups. And those who cannot 
join up this year should read it too, for 
the insights it gives and for the incen- 
tive it will provide to enroll another 
year.—TAFFY TREHERNE-THOMAS 


Ecumenical Student Workbook, — by 
Parker Rossman (United Student Chris- 
tian Council, 1949. $1.50) is an inter- 
pretative report of ESCON (Lawrence, 
Kansas student conference, January 


1949). 


THE FINANCES OF A CHURCH 


By ROBERT CASHMAN 
Business Manager of 

The Chicago Theological Seminary 

Laymen and ministers 
alike have long awaited 
Robert Cashman’s new 
book covering such vital 
subjects as building the 
budget, the every member 
canvass and campaigns for 
capital purposes; the con- 
duct of official meetings, 
church accounting, liquida- 
tion of debts, women’s part 
in church finance, benevo- 
lences, endowments, causes 
of church fires, insurance, 
pensions, and the spiritual 
significance of church fi- 
nance. 

Written by a layman, and dedicated to the 
Christian laymen of America. Harper and 
Brothers, New York—$2.00 


Order from your Denominational Publishing 
House or your local bookstore 


Want to Help? 


The INTERCOLLEGIAN, operating on a shoestring 
budget, is unable to comply with all the requests it 
reeeives, for free copies of the magazine for those 
whose funds also are very limited. We thought, how- 
ever, that some of our readers might like to help. 

_ $1.50 will send THE INTERCOLLEGIAN to an 
infirmary in Arizona, where convalescent students 
may read it. 

$3.00 will send two copies to Hannover, Germany, 
where a Free Lending Library of English-language 
literature is being started. 

Send your checks to us, and we'll send the gift 
copies on their way. Address: The Intercollegian, 
Room 606, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Its four sections are designed to help 
student and staff groups continue the 
study started at the conference. Part I 
proposes a basis for answering the 
fundamental question of the conference 
—‘“What is the ecumenical movement?” 
Part II looks at the ecumenical move- 
ment in relation to the current prob- 
lems of student Christian life and or- 
ganizations and proposes that their basic 
need is not organic unity, but renewal. 
The section “A Program for Restudy 
and Renewal” will help those seeking 
answers to the five “Lawrence ques- 
tions.” 

The concluding part of the workbook 
is a directory of student religious or- 
ganizations in the United States: some 
helpful statistics are given, too. Excel- 
lent for its specific purpose.—k. ARNOLD 


Thinking Christianly, by W. Burnet 
Faston, (Macmillan, 1948, $2.50) fol- 
lows up The Faith of A Protestant by 
the same author—a former editor of 
INTERCOLLEGIAN—in giving brief, clear 
expression to the most central claims of 
the Gospel. Here they are seen as teach- 


SUMMER STUDY—1949 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
New York City 


THE SUMMER SESSION 
July 5-August 12 


Courses offered in all departments of 
the Seminary. Columbia University 
Courses also available. 


Two Three-Week Terms: 
July 5-22; July 25-August 12 


“aculty: Professors Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Paul Tillich, John Knox, John C. Ben- 
nett, Edwin Aubrey, Harrison S. Elliott, 
John T. McNeill, Matthew Spinka, Se- 
ward Hiltner and others. 


— 


Summer Session courses are 
open to all graduates of 
accredited colleges 
and universities. 


THE PRESIDENTS’ SCHOOL 
July 5-August 12 


For SCM officers and leaders. Lec- 
turers: Mr. Ronald Preston (of Eng- 
land), John C. Bennett. Edwin Au- 
brey, and others to be announced. 


For information and complete 
program address: 


Office of Summer Courses 
3041 Broadway 
New York 27, N. Y. 


ings dealing with supernaturalism, faith, 
prayer, immortality, evil, and the current 
strategy of non-Roman belief. Again 
Bill Easton, religion teacher at Law. 
rence College in Wisconsin, has pro. 
vided a_ fearless, reverent, student. 
language book. Timely, o pinion-making. 


The Secret of a Happy Marriage, by 
Roy A. Burkhart (Harper, 1949, $1) s 
a comely small white gift-book for 
nuptial couples, sensible, perhaps too 
brief, by an effective pastor-counselor in 
Columbus. Needed, unsentimental. 


General Evangeline Booth, by P. W. 
Wilson (Scribner, 1948, $3.50) bears the 
nihil obstat of the Salvation Army on 
this full-length biography of a_ pictur. 
esque recent international Christian, 
written by a New York Tzimesman. 
Official. 


The Seven Stars, by Toru Matsumoto 
(Friendship, 1949, $1 paper, $2.50 
cloth) is a short partly autobiographical 
novel about seven Japanese schoolboys 
who grew up, 1928-1945, deeply affected 
by their world and its Christian possibili- 
ties. Toru will soon take his Columbia 
Ph.D. back to Tokyo to teach religion. 


Japanese-style drawings, and Friendship 


Press’ usual trim format, add a lot. 
Teen-age, informative. 


“A park is my workshop.” 
“I'm a bank officer.” 

“1 sell office systems.” 
“We're medical to the core.” 
“Il keep an airport.” 


YOUNG 
CHRISTIANS 
AT WORK 


T. Otto Nall and Bert H. Davis 


Fifteen young Christians, repre- 
sentative of more than fifty inter- 
viewed by the authors, tell you in 
these pages how they earn their 
living and at the same time, 
through their vocational skills and 
every-day duties, demonstrate 
their religious convictions. 

These are ordinary bread-and- 
butter jobs, not unusual or glam- 
orous “positions.” Some _ people 
would consider them quite hum- 
drum. Yet; when seen through the 
eyes of these Christian workers, 
they are distinctive, important, 
and challenging. 


Dr. Nall and Mr. Davis. editor and busi- 
ness executive respectively, have a hobby 
of exploring for Christianity in both ordi- 
nary and uncommon vocations. These live- 
ly true stories of present-day experiences 
prove that any useful and necessary work 
can be a service to God and man. $1.75 


At your bookstore 


octa tion Press 
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TALK THE WORLD 


NEWS OF THE UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY AROUND THE 


WORLD 


The World Comes to 
North America 


AMERICA WILL BE HOST to many 
distinguished visitors this summer and 
fall, when the General Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
meets on this continent. Over a hundred 
university leaders from all over the 
world will descend upon us. 

The list of meetings of international 
interest looks something like this: 


International Student Service Confer- 
ence, somewhere in New England, July 
25-August 5. The ISS Assembly will fol- 
low immediately after for 3 days. The 
World Student Relief Executive com- 
mittee will also meet in connection with 
these meetings. (Dates tentative) 


Bible Study Consultation, making use 
of WSCF leadership, first week in August 


The General Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
at Whitby, Ontario, August 9-21. 


A Student Conference, to be held 
when 100 American students will meet 
with General Committee delegates to 
discuss Federation issues and the role 
of the USA in the WSCF. In Bowling 
Green, Ohio, August 24-31. 


Annual meetings of USCC and NICC 
follow immediately; then retreats on 
some local campuses with WSCF Gen- 
eral Committee delegates, en route to 
their home. 

Some foreign visitors will remain in 
this country and visit American cam- 
puses this fall. A few will remain for 
the conferences and assemblies during 
Christmas vacation. 

Only a few USA students from each 
movement will get to these interna- 
tional meetings. Ihe USA must choose 
to remain a minority at these confer- 
ences, so that the world-wide character 
of the Federation may be maintained 
in this triennial meeting. But all Ameri- 
cans may share by participating in the 
pre-conference study and in the efforts 
to continue on our campuses this fall 
the work begun in the Whitby sessions 
and those to follow in Ohio. 

ROBERT MACKIE (Associate General 
Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches and Chairman of WSCF) said 
concerning this summer’s meetings: (1) 
For the first time on a world scale the 
new leadership emerging since the war 
will meet and get acquainted. (2) New 
leadership must be selected for Federa- 
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tion enterprises, and staff appointments 
and staff travel discussed. How use the 
limited staff time? Which projects are 
most important? In what direction must 
the student Christian movements of the 
world move? What type of conferences, 
what world activities should the Federa- 
tion have in the next three years? (3) 
The whole program of student relief 
and reconstruction must be studied and 
evaluated. What is needed in_ inter- 
change, or in relief help to students in 
many countries? What is our responsi- 
bility as Chyistian students? 


Further, “The WSCF is in the midst 
of some kind of ecumenical earthquake 
which we don’t yet very clearly under- 
stand.” We must carefully consider the 
relation of the student movement to 
the Church. (1) The student movement 
has stirred up the Church. In USCC in 
the USA we see how the churches are 
becoming more conscious of the impor- 
tance of the student community. (2) The 
war experience destroyed many student 
organizations, but the churches stood; 
therefore, where there is danger and 
suffering student Christians seek a close 
relationship to the Church. (3) The 
establishment of the World Council of 
Churches has emphasized the Church in 
our studies and discussion. At the 
Ecumenical Student Conference (USA) 
we saw a growing interest in the Church 
and its problems. A related problem 
here: what is to be the relationship of 
the WSCF to the World Council of 
Churches? How can the student move- 
ments serve the church without becom- 
ing entangled in ecclesiastical machinery? 

Again, in what areas are the student 
movements called to pioneer? It has 
been suggested that the WSCF send a 
team of leaders into communist China. 
This gives rise to serious problems—yet 
the force of this proposal cannot be 
overlooked. Actually we do little pioneer- 
ing, as a movement. . . . Are we beat- 
ing a strategic retreat from the world, 
or have we as sure a grasp of the Gospel 
which must be preached in the world?... 


EDITED BY PARKER ROSSMAN 


THE GENERAL COMMITTEE meet- 
ing is not a conference, for it transacts 
business and forms policy. Yet it is not 
exactly a business meeting, for it studies 
and discusses basic problems, such as 
those hinted at above. And much of the 
value lies in the clarification of issues, 
and in the way the discussion speaks to 
the member movements around the 
world, rather than in resolutions passed. 


The full list of USA delegates is not 
yet available: but your representatives 
will include: 


Presbyterian USA: Ken Reeves and Betty 
Jean East. 

Northern Baptist: Val H. Wilson. 

Lutheran: Bob Larson and Morris Wee. 

Episcopal: William Stringfellow (stu- 
dent chairman of USCC, Bill will be 
chairman of the USA delegation.) 

Presbyterian US: Harry Goodykoontz. 

United Student Fellowship: Laura Ma- 
son. 

YMCA: Ed Espy and Fred Coots. 

YWCA: Leila Anderson and Lulla Han- 
sen. 

Student Volunteer Movement: Ted 
Johnson. 

Methodist: William Crout. (Hiel Boll- 
inger will attend as Assistant Treas- 
urer of WSCF.) 

Disciples of Christ—delegate not yet 
selected. 

Interseminary Movement—delegate not 
yet announced. 

Ex-ofhicio delegates: John Deschner, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of USCC; and 
Luther Tucker, Treasurer of WSCF. 

Non-voting delegates will represent the 
Evangelical, United Brethren and 
Southern Baptist Churches. 

Two or three other Americans will at- 
tend in administrative capacities. 


It has been a difficult job for the 
USCC Executive Committee to assign a 
maximum of 16 voting delegates to all 
of these USA student movements and 
organizations in a way as to assure fair 
representation all around. Study docu- 


ments and briefing materials will be sent 


to a much larger number of persons, so 
that they too may share in the experi- 
ence. 


HOSPITALITY for our foreign visitors 
will be a way in which a much larger 
number of students can _ participate. 
Some may come as speakers to your 
campus next fall and tell you about the 
student Christian movement in their 
countries, and about the Federation 
meetings. Next year must be a great year 
for the Federation in America. 
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WAR OF MEN vs. WOMEN? 


DOUGLAS M. PARROTT, Hamilton ‘49, says 
that the old friction need not hobble SCM 


A Spires and Briars item (May, 
1948) asks seriously whether we can 
have men-women equality in_ the 
Student Movement. We in New 
York State SCM think we can, on 
the basis of experience for over a 
decade. 

The YWCA centers its work in 
women. The YMCA centers its 
work in men. Where the two com- 
bine, there is a tendency to forget 
the church groups and prime loyalty 
is frequently placed on the parts 
rather than on the whole. Regions 
which have adapted this ‘com- 
promise” are characterized by co- 
chairmen of important committees. 
Thus the female SCMer secures 
herself from domination by the 
male! 

None of these organizations meets 
the test of real equality. But this is 
as far toward such unity as most of 
our student Christian world has been 
willing to go. Yet, we must have a 
group where men and women, 
Negroes and whites, Presbyterians 
and Methodists can work and learn 
together as Christians, never having 
to fear that one part of the group 
may try to dominate the rest. Sug- 


gestions, therefore, for the develop- 
ment of an ecumenical group are 
these: 

(1) To insure against friction be- 
tween men and women, it seems 
wise to alternate important offices 
between them. 

(2) Members recognize that con- 
cerns of one are concerns of all, with 
no need to split into smaller groups 
along lines of race, denomination 
or sex. On a regional level this 
means one united council. 

(g) This council (or a similar 
campus group) should be independent 
of control by denominational and 
less inclusive lay groups. 

New York State SCM has achieved 
some of these results. Women do not 
feel reduced to slaves, nor men ex- 
alted to gods; we only feel like fel- 
low Christians learning and work- 
ing together to serve Christ’s King- 
dom. There are still those among 
the wise who, like Thomas, demand 
to see and feel before they believe 
that the body of the Lord is indeed 
healed and walking abroad in the 
earth. If the barrier between men 
and women can be broken down 


anywhere, there is no better place to 


begin than in the SCM this year. 


Who Where 


CLARENCE P. SHEDD, on sabbatical 
from Yale Divinity School, is in Geneva, 
Switzerland, writing a history of the world- 
wide activities of YMCA. 

RALPH SCHLOMING, Executive Sec- 
retary at the University of Iowa YMCA, 
was formerly YMCA student secretary on 
the Pacific Southwest Regional staff. 


PHILIP B. MORGAN is on leave of 
absence from the general secretaryship of 
the University of Illinois for a special assign- 
ment with an Advisory Committee in the 
development of Student YMCAs in Metro- 
politan Centers. 

HAROLD VIEHMAN leaves the National 
Student YMCA staff in the Middle Atlantic 
Region to become associate director of 
youth work of the National Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Presbyterian Church. 

JOHN RIEBEL, B.D., Yale ’49, becomes 
Associate Student Secretary of the Pacific 
Southwest Area staff September first with 
special responsibility for junior colleges. 
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VERNA VOLZ, University of Illinois 
YWCA, goes to Liberia to work there next 
fall under the Foreign Division of YWCA. 


ROLAND ELLIOTT, after worldwide 
travel for WSCF directs the D.P. Depart- 
ment of the Church World Service. 


WILMINA ROWLAND, fully recovered 
from illness contracted in Europe, is as- 
sociated with Everett Stowe in the World 
Council of Christian Education in New 
York City. 


J. FREDERICK MILLER, Executive Sec- 
retary YMCA University of Pittsburgh, joins 
the national student staff as an associate to 
Edwin Espy with special responsibility for 
interpretation and support. 

THEODORE LEDEEN leaves the secre- 
taryship at University of Oklahoma to be- 
come associate to Robert C. Commander at 
Georgia Tech. 

CLARENCE ELLIOTT leaves the North 


Central Area staff on July gist for graduate 
study. 


A CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


(A New Department) 


June 

YMCA-YWCA STUDENT CONFERENCE, 
Camp Classen, Davis, Oklahoma, May 
28-June 4 

STUDENT-FACULTY CONFERENCE, As. 
sociation Camp, Colorado, June 9-18 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
CONFERENCE, Camp Michaux, Car. 
lisle, Pa., June 10-17 

YMCA-YWCA STUDENT CONFERENCE, 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, June 
10-17 

YMCA-YWCA STUDENT CONFERENCE, 
Seabeck on Hood's Canal, Washington, 
June 12-19 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
CONFERENCE, Camp O-At-Ka, Lake 
Sebago, East Sebago, Maine, June 13-19 

GENEVA STUDENT CONFERENCE, Col. 
lege Camp, Wisconsin, June 13-20 

SILVER BAY STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE, Silver Bay-on-Lake 
George, New York, June 16-23 

SCA LEADERSHIP SEMINARS—Estes 
Park, Colorado, June 1-Sept. 2; Col- 
lege Camp, Wisconsin, June 27-Aug. 27 

NEW YORK STATE SCM LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING SCHOOL, June 10-16 

STUDENTS-IN-INDUSTRY PROJECTS— 
Chicago, June 17-Aug. 26; Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, June 28-Aug. 27; Columbus, 
June 12-Aug. 20; Los Angeles, June 
16-Aug. 27 

ST. LOUIS SUMMER SERVICE GROUP, 
June 20-August 20 

PRESIDENTS’ SCHOOLS—California, June 
20-July 30; Chicago, June 20-July 28; 
New York, June 30-August 12 

WASHINGTON STUDENT CITIZENSHIP 
SEMINAR, June 23-August 31 

COLLEGE SUMMER SERVICE GROUP 

New York City, June 24-Aug. 15 

EUROPEAN WORK-STUDY SEMINARS, 
June 25-September 10 

TVA SEMINAR, Maryville College, Mary- 
ville, Tenn., June 26-July 5 


UNITED NATIONS SEMINAR, June 26-29 


July 

NATIONAL STUDENT YMCA AND 
YWCA STAFF SEMINAR—Estes Park, 
Colorado, July 18-August 2 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE 
CONFERENCE, July 25-August 2 


August 

GENERAL COMMITTEE OF WORLD'S 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN  FEDERA- 
TION—Whitby, Canada, August 9-21 

WORLD'S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FED- 
ERATION CONFERENCE—Bowling 
Green, Ohio, August 24-31 

UNITED STUDENT CHRISTIAN COUN- 
CIL—Bowling Green, Ohio, August 
31-September 4 


September 
NATIONALINTERCOLLEGIATE CHRIS- 
TIAN COUNCIL, September 4-10 


December 

STUDENT YMCA-YWCA CONFERENCE, 
Asilomar, Pacific Groves, California, 
Dec. 26-Jan. 1. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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